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Three  years  ago,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  “The 
Voice  of  the  Northwest”  since  1863,  inaugurated  its 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program.  Today  ...  it  is  the 
leading  teaching  aid  of  its  type  on  the  West  Coast,  and  the 
response,  from  both  students  and  educators,  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

The  concept  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
gram  is  simple.  It  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  morning 
newspaper  as  a  daily  supplement  to  regular  textbooks,  in 
order  that  reports  of  current  affairs  are  fresh  and  avail¬ 
able  as  each  school  day  begins. 

In  addition.  The  Post-Intelligencer  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  provides  a  number  of  allied  services  beyond  the 
mere  delivery  of  newspapers  to  participating  schools  and 
teachers.  They  include  free  teacher  guidebooks  and  les¬ 
son  plans  covering  the  use  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  in  the 
classroom,  teacher  seminars  and  workshops,  a  P-I 
“speakers  bureau”  to  fill  teacher  requests  and  student 
tours  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  building.  College,  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  editorial  teams  participate 


in  making  up  the  “New  Voices”  page  in  the  newspaper, 
as  well  as  sitting  in  on  news  conferences  held  daily  by 
the  P-I’s  senior  editors.  We  also  make  available  for  school 
use  film  strips  from  The  New  York  Times  and  our  own 
library  of  Associated  Press  film  strips  dealing  with  basic 
newspaper  operations. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  (and  at  no  additional  cost], 
the  P-I  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Times  “School  Weekly,”  a  12-page 
tabloid  distributed  28  times  a  year,  containing  articles  on 
contemporary  subjects  of  interest  to  all  students  from 
junior  high  through  college. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  is  proud  to  have  an  active  daily 
role  in  the  educational  process  by  making  this  valuable 
teaching  aid  available. 

As  Washington  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  Louis  Bruno  has  said:  “An  instructional  program 
does  not  complete  its  full  cycle  of  effectiveness  unless 
and  until  a  newspaper  is  made  a  vital  part  of  that 
process.” 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  Represented  Nationally  by  The  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


DAY  OF 
NEH/SDAY 


Newsday’s 
Magazine  for 
Long  Island 


Newsday,  Long  Island's  six-day  newspaper,  will  add  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  on  April  9,  1972.  We’d  like  to  give  you  a  preview  of  the  exciting 
things  to  come  —  now,  in  print. 

Newsday’s  seventh  day  will  be  a  complete  Sunday  package,  multi- 
sectioned  and  as  innovative  as  the  Pulitzer  Prize-wipning  daily.  Like  the 
daily,  'f  ^ave  an  army  of  8,500  carriers  bringing  it  to  two-thirds  of 
the  households  in  Nassau-Suffolk. 

It  will  also  have  LI  Magazine. 

That’s  going  to  be  a  star  of  Sunday,  an  unusual  color  magazine 
focused  sharply  on  the  lifestyles  of  Long  Island’s  millions  at  home  and 
work  and  play. 

A  special  prototype  of  LI  Magazine  has  just  been  published.  If 
you’d  like  one  of  the  copies  of  this  limited  preview  edition,  write  on  your 
letterhead  to  Dave  Targe,  Vice  President  —  Sales,  Newsday,  550  Stewart 
Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530. 

LI  Magazine  is  represented  nationally  by  Cresmar.  Woodward.  O'Mara  S  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


CA  TCH4ines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

HEADLINE  OF  THE  WEEK— The  New  York  Sunday  Herald 
used  a  Reuters  story  about  an  Australian  housewife  who  was 
hit  in  the  face  by  a  frozen  chicken  at  the  processing  plant 
where  she  work^  and  consequently  received  $13,400  in 
damages.  The  headline:  “Feather  brained.” 

And  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  had  a  note  about  this 
ecological  medium.  A  London  advertising  fellow  is  selling 
display  space  on  his  bicycle  and  the  rates  are  “$12  to  $25 
depending  on  location”  according  to  John  Wilcock’s  column. 

*  •)(•  * 

THE  EDDIE  FISHER  who  is  executive  entertainment  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  writes  a  column  titled  “FISH 
TALES.”  Now  about  that  title.  Does  it  mean  he  is  editor  of 
entertainment  for  executives  only  or  that  he  is  executive  editor 
of  entertainment? 

*  *  * 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal's  Joe  Creason  is  a  loyal 
reader  of  The  Castle,  newsletter  published  by  inmates  of 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary.  In  the  summer  issue.  Creason 
spotted  an  item  he  feels  should  have  had  better  word  selection 
since  it  began:  “We  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  thought 
which  we  stole  from  someone  .  .  .” 

*  «  « 

NEW  MAN  ON  THE  BEAT — First  assignment  for  New 
Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser  reporter  Dean  Jarod  Hadley  on 
the  day  he  joined  the  staff  was  to  write  a  piece  about  him¬ 
self — which  he  did  matter-of-factly.  Birthdate,  home  town, 
high  school.  Franklin  College  graduate,  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  (Navy)  and  more  recently  the  Stamford  Advocate. 
and  so  on  to  his  last  paragraph: 

“Now  he  thinks  this  should  satisfy  the  new'  boss  and  feels 
it’s  time  to  start  some  real  work.” 

« 

PUNNY  CAPTION— The  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun  in  New 
Mexico  ran  a  four-column  photo  of  a  two-year-old  with  a  row 
of  two-pound-plus  onions  the  size  of  cantaloupes:  “INONION- 
DATED.” 

«  «  * 

And  in  the  .Albuquerque  Tribune,  the  TV  Scout  column  fea¬ 
tured  a  picture  of  a  sea  otter  in  connection  with  a  Jacques 
Cousteau  film  item.  The  head  man  observed  “The  Cousteau  show 
is/ otterly  fascinating/ on  Sunday  afternoon.” 

*  *  * 

“WHEELS”  are/ is  the  name  of  the  game  for  Detroit  News 
automotive  writer  Bob  Irvin.  .Appropriately,  best-selling  author 
Arthur  Hailey  (“Airport”)  has  characterized  the  Detroit  news¬ 
man  in  his  newly  published  novel  “Wheels”  for  which  the  auto 
business  is  the  setting. 

Irvin  is  featured  in  a  first  chapter  press  conference  and  in 
scattered  references  throughout  the  novel.  David  Green,  an¬ 
other  News  staffer,  worked  with  Hailey  in  researching  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

«•  *  * 

RUB-A-DUB-DUB,  No  Phosphates  in  Tub — sang  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  head  for  that  story.  And  when  SF  fire  chief 
Dante  Milani  participated  in  his  last  fire  fighting  run  before 
retirement,  the  Examiner  pictured  him  on  the  job  and  head¬ 
lined  “Fiery  Coodby  By  an  Old  Pro”  with  this  kicker:  “Dante’s 
Last  Inferno.” 

*  *  * 

“  .  .  .  DOIONSTRATING  AGAIN  HIS  EARNED  ACCOL¬ 
ADE  of  Saigon’s  most  aggressive  reporter,”  commented  the  AP 
Log  reviewing  George  Esper’s  particularly  busy  Tuesday  in 
mid-September.  Tuesday  was  followed  by  Wednesday  when 
George  was  covering  a  political  meeting  at  the  time  his  second 
son  was  born  in  a  Saigon  hispital.  George’s  visit  to  New  York 
a  year  ago  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  first  son  was  an  E&P 
feature  of  July  4. 

And  the  same  Log  issue  came  up  with  a  couple  of  head . 
citations  for  science  writer  Frank  Carey’s  story  about  a  claim 
that  new  convenience  foods  mav  erase  the  need  for  cooking; 
“Why  Slave  Over  A  Hot  Stove?” — Portland  Press  Herald  and 
“Gourmet:  Endangered  Species?” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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OCTOBER 

10-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  State  Legislative  Reform,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10- 22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 

13- 16 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs, 
N.M. 

14- 16— California  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Webb 
Towne  House,  San  Francisco. 

15- 16 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

15-17 — California  Press  Women,  Inc.  Airport  Marina  Hotel,  Fresno. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 
Hotel  Ponchartrain,  Detroit. 

17- 19 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 19— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza,  Boston. 

19- 22— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20- 22 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

22 — National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Shera- 
ton-Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

22- 23— South  Carolina  Press  Association — Ecology  and  environmental  work¬ 
shop.  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C. 

23- 24 — Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

24-  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 

24-27 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Challenges  to  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24-26— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Williamsburg  Lodge, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

24-27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Hilton 
Hotel,  Now  York. 

24- Nov.  5 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

25- 29 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26 -  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  In¬ 
ternational  Hotel,  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Cal. 

27- 30 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

29 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation:  Photography 
Workshop.  Town  House  Motor  Inn.  Columbia,  S.C. 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Ohio  Newspaper-In-the-classroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Medina. 
5-6— Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors.  Rancho  Ber¬ 
nardo,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

7-19 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Staffer  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

10-11 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 
1 2- 1 3— U niversity  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes.  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 
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Major  daily  newspaper  coverage  of  New  England  ADI  markets 


Newspapers 

ADI 

Coverage 

1.  SPRINGFIELD  UNION  NEWS-REPUBLICAN  (MAE)* 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE 

79% 

2.  Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Bangor 

65% 

3.  Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Presque  Isle 

64% 

4.  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E)* 

Providence 

40% 

5.  Portland  Press  Herald-Express  (M&E)* 

Portland 

33% 

6.  Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Burlington-Plattsburgh 

27% 

7.  Boston  Globe  (M&E)* 

Boston 

27% 

8.  Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford-New  Haven 

25% 

9.  New  Haven  Register-Journal  Courier  (M&E)* 

Hartford-New  Haven 

23% 

10,  Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford-New  Haven 

21% 

11.  Boston  Record  American  (M) 

Boston 

20% 

‘M&E  Duplication 
not  deducted 


MAXIMUM  TV  PRIME  TIME  COVERAGE  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
AD!  RY  THE  3  MAJOR  TV  STATIONS  IS  ONLY  47J> 

Source;  ARB 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Buaineaa  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 75.09*^ 


Follow  the  leader 

Over  the  last  12  years  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program, 
directed  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  involved  364  newspapers  in  33,575  schools  and  has  been 
used  by  94,811  teachers  supervising  more  than  5,000,000  students. 

Its  success  in  numbers  has  been  apparent.  This  week  its  success  as 
a  teaching  tool  is  proven  by  the  results  of  a  test  given  to  more  than 
13,000  junior  high  school  and  high  school  students  in  three  different 
areas.  The  test  developed  by  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.}.,  under  a  grant  from  the  ANPA  Foundation  measured  the 
ability  to  read  newspapers  and  understand  the  information  reported. 
After  testing  students  in  newspaper-using  classes  and  those  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  classroom  use  of  newspapers  the  results  show  emphatically 
that  students  with  newspajjers  come  out  way  ahead. 

The  progress  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  project  has  been 
so  outstanding  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  television  industry,  the 
newspapers’  major  competitor  for  time  and  attention,  should  attempt 
to  get  in  on  the  act. 

“Teachers  Guides  to  Television’’  is  published  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Television  Information  Office,  National  ,\ssociation  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  “to  help  teachers  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of  television 
for  curriculum-related  classroom  discussion  and  interaction.’’  Volume 
Four,  just  published  contains  thirteen  program  guides  to  tv  offerings 
“selected  for  their  outstanding  educational  value.’’ 

.■\lthough  we’re  more  interested  in  helping  Johnny  to  read  and 
understand,  we’re  all  for  anything  that  assists  the  educational  process 
these  days. 


Regional  press  panels 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craiq  Tomkinson.  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director;  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Harry  H.  Yocherer, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone;  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 


An  outgrowth  of  the  discussion  surrounding  proposals  for  some 
kind  of  National  Press  Council,  or  review  board,  has  been  the  de- 


San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone. 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 


velopment  of  such  councils  on  a  regional  basis. 

In  the  last  year,  four  press  organizations  ratified  a  constitution  for 
a  Quebec  Press  Council  (E&rP,  Feb.  27,  page  20);  an  18-member  Min¬ 
nesota  Press  Council,  claiming  to  be  the  first  such  statewide  group, 
announced  it  was  ready  for  oj^eration  (E&P,  Sept.  18,  page  15);  and 


Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  BIrchIngton,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


most  recently  the  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey  said  it  is 
ready  to  begin  operations  this  month  (E&rP,  Oct.  2,  page  20). 

The  Press  Council  idea  on  a  purely  local  or  city-wide  basis  have 
been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  These  regional  operations 
with  a  wider  purview  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  editors 
everywhere.  It  has  been  our  opinion  that  a  National  Council  could 
never  be  made  to  work  but  that  local  Councils  could  be  successful  in 
assisting  both  editors  and  readers  to  a  better  understanding.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  regional  Councils  may  be  taking  in  too 
much  territory. 
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letters 


PUBLISHERS  HELPFUL 

We  at  Boys’  Clubs  of  America  would  like 
to  publicly  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
assistance  publishers  across  the  nation  pro¬ 
vide  our  organization’s  1971  drive  to  raise 
funds  for  the  creation  of  additional  clubs 
for  boys  throughout  the  country. 

The  publishers  to  whom  your  excellent 
magazine  addresses  itself  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  BCA  ever  since  our 
origin  in  1906.  But  this  year,  during  a  period 
of  adverse  economic  conditions,  efforts  by 
the  publishing  community  has  been  spec¬ 
tacularly  successful.  Thanks  in  large  part  to 
their  role,  we  anticipate  maintaining  tlie  8 
per  cent  increase  in  contribution  receipts 
which  has  characterized  BCA’s  fund  raising 
efforts  for  just  about  all  of  its  65  year 
history. 

Thirteen  of  the  nation’s  top-ranking  pub¬ 
lishers  presently  serve  on  the  BCA  Board 
of  Directors,  and  because  of  their  ready 
entry  into  business,  industry  and  investment 
circles  in  their  respective  communities,  much 
credit  for  substantial  corporate  gifts  to  BCA 
this  year  must  be  credited  to  these  13  men. 

Publisher  members  of  the  BCA  Board 
include:  G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  president,  the  Hearst  Corporation; 
Norman  Chandler,  executive  committee 
chairman,  the  Times  Mirror  Co.;  Albert  L. 
Cole,  BCA  board  chairman,  and  executive 
committee  chairman.  Reader’s  Digest;  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  board  chairman.  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.;  Francis  L.  Dole,  presi¬ 
dent.  the  Ciricinnati  Enquirer;  Gordon  W. 
Fawcett,  treasurer,  Fawcett  Publications, 
Inc.;  Jack  R.  Howard,  president.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Hobart  D.  Lewis, 
president.  Reader’s  Digest;  James  A.  Linen, 
executive  committee  chairman.  Time.  Inc.; 
Paul  Miller,  president,  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Arthur  H.  Motley,  board  chairman. 
Parade  Publications;  and  Robert  E.  Peter¬ 
sen,  publisher,  Petersen  Publishing  Co. 

In  addition,  other  publishers  serve  on 
BCA’s  National  Associates,  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  leaders  who,  along  with 
publisher  members,  seek  support  for  the 
Club  from  the  public  in  general.  Principal 
targets  here  are  well-established  citizens  in 
their  areas,  both  urban  and  suburban  dwell¬ 
ers.  In  all  cases,  publisher  members  of  the 
National  Associates  lend  their  names  and 
letterhead  for  solicitation  letters.  Mailing 
lists  combine  people  who  have  given  to 
BCA  in  the  past,  and  newcomers  to  the 
area  known  to  be  well-regarded,  usually 
homeowners  with  salaries  in  the  |1 2.000-up 
range.  In  addition,  many  of  the  publishers 
contribute  their  own  personal  and  Christmas 
card  lists,  country  club  member  names  and 
similar  amalgamations  of  likely  prospective 
BCA  givers. 

BCA’s  work  is  aimed  primarily  at  dis¬ 
advantaged  boys  living  mainly  in  inner-city 
high  delinquency  areas.  To  indicate  the 
growth  of  BCA’s  efforts,  the  budget  in  our 
founding  year,  1906,  was  about  $3,500.  Last 
year  the  budget  was  nearly  $2  million  and, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  our  publisher  friends, 
we  expect  another  8  per  cent  rise  in  gift 


income  for  1971. 

At  this  rate,  we  feel  confident  that  BCA 
will  reach  its  goals  of  1,000  clubs  by  1972. 
Currently  there  are  940,  but  BCA  is  open¬ 
ing  a  new'  club  approximately  every  10  days. 

Robert  V.  Coleman 
Director,  National  Finance 
&  Development  Services 

FIGHT  FOR  NEWS 

Gareth  Hiebert’s  article  (Sept.  25)  on  the 
reformation  of  Army  newspapers  neglected 
an  extremely  significant  point:  some  of  the 
best  tried-by-fire  young  journalists  today 
are  working  for  military  newspapers. 

Hiebert  concentrated  largely  on  Army 
newspapers  from  posts  immersed  in  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  concept.  These 
posts  are  the  showcase  of  the  Army’s  pro¬ 
gressive  outlook  and  it’s  only  natural  that 
the  best  papers  (like  the  best  commanders) 
are  to  be  found  there. 

But  there  are  scores  of  other  posts  where 
outstanding  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  darkest  corners  of  Army  tradition  and 
away  from  the  public  relations  limelight.  It 
is  at  these  posts — including  Viet  Nam.  Korea 
and  Europe — where  young  journalists  fight 
to  get  the  news  and  then  fight  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  print  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  vain,  pompous  com¬ 
manding  generals  who  insist  on  “checking” 
the  front  page  layouts  or  “checking”  copy 
before  they’ll  let  it  be  printed.  If  the  gen¬ 
erals  don’t  do  it  themselves,  thev’ll  delegate 
the  aiithoritv  to  someone  else,  always  out  of 
the  Information  Officer’s  domain. 

As  one  who’s  had  this  experience,  I  can 
attest  to  the  frustrations  of  an  Information 
Officer.  It’s  heartbreaking  to  see  your  copy 
kicked  around  from  section  to  section  for 
“checking”  when  vou’re  working  against  a 
deadline  and  you  know  perfectly  well  your 
reporters  have  done  an  adequate  job. 

Army  reporters  and  editors  work  under 
much  of  the  same  pressures  of  any  other 
contemporary.  But  their  additional  cross  of 
working  under  a  regime  that  is  running 
scared  of  the  printed  work  forces  them  to 
be  far  more  accurate  before  it  reaches  the 
almighty  general.  These  reporters  know’ 
the  meaning  of  accuracy  and  “the  company 
way”  much  more  lucidly  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  who  somehow  avoided  the  Army 
and  plunged  right  to  work. 

The  alert  publisher,  then,  has  only  to  look 
as  far  as  his  nearest  in.stallation  to  recruit 
excellent  talent.  Besides  making  good  sense, 
it’s  practical  application  of  those  ads  we 
run,  “Hire  the  Vet.” 

W.  C.  O’Donovan 


SCIENCE  INFORMATION 

I  am  w'ondering  whether  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  resources  we  have  to  offer  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  readership.  Briefly, 
the  Scientist’s  Institute  is  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  scientists,  based  primarily  in  uni¬ 
versities,  who  provide  objective  information 
on  science  related  public  issues  to  organi¬ 
zations,  news  media,  and  individual  citi¬ 
zens  around  the  country. 

The  particular  expertise  represented  in 
this  group  of  over  500  scientists  is  that  in 
the  environmental  and  social  impact  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  technology.  The  fields  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  medical,  natural  and  phy¬ 
sical  sciences  as  well  as  engineering  of  all 


kinds.  They  apply  to  citizen  interests  in 
health,  environment,  and  consumer  affairs. 

We  have  been  accessible  to  reporters  and 
editors  throughout  the  country  who  need 
help  in  developing  in  depth  series  or  editor¬ 
ial  comment  on  any  problem  relating  to  the 
above  mentioned  fields  of  science.  We  want 
to  be  of  considerably  more  help  and  are  de¬ 
veloping  an  ever  wider  network  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  scientists  to  whom  we  refer  specific  re¬ 
quests  for  information  based  on  geographi¬ 
cal  location  and  particular  knowledge.  Most 
reqtiests  are  directed  to  environmental  and 
health  issues  in  a  community  and  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  most  appropriate  scientist  for 
reply  by  phone  or  mail. 

I  think  our  network  of  cooperating  scien¬ 
tists  might  offer  considerable  assistance  to 
rei)orters  and  editors  regarding  a  story  or 
an  editorial  for  their  newspaper.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  to  discuss  this  fur¬ 
ther. 

Walter  Bogan 
Executive  director.  Scientists’  Institute  for 
Public  Iniormation.  30  East  68th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

NOT  ‘GIRLS’ 

The  repeated  use  of  the  word  “girls”  in 
Gerald  Healev’s  story  about  a  classified 
clinic  (Sept.  11)  is  (a)  incorrect  and  (b) 
offensive. 

.\  glance  at  the  accompanying  photo  sub¬ 
stantiates  (a). 

Ordinary  thoughtfulness  reveals  (b). 
These  are  women  or  operators  or  emploves. 
Calling  them  “girls”  is  about  as  appropriate 
as  calling  grown  men  “bovs”  just  because 
their  skin  happens  to  be  dark. 

Either  the  writer  or  the  editor  or  both 
appear  to  have  been  either  thoughtless  or 
careless. 

Ina  Meyers 

fCity  editor.  Daily  Times,  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y.) 
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Short  Takes 

Breakfast  Sugrrestion :  Brown  slices  of 
Jonathon  or  Golden  Delicious  annles  in 
butter  in  a  skillet.  Sprinkle  lighly  with 
ground  gloves,  then  add  a  few  teaspoons 
of  orange  nrarmalade. — Deseret  News 
(Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 

♦  *  * 

A  Lohrville  area  farmer  was  killed 
Wednesday  when  he  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ening  while  sinning  on  a  tractor. — Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

For  Sale:  One  purebred  Yorkshire  bore. 
— Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Record. 

*  ie  if 

A  drip  in  Oregon  potato  production 
from  last  year’s  level  has  been  forecast 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
— Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

1)1  *  * 

.  .  .  the  girls  and  I  all  had  our  teeth 
capped,  and  I  had  my  breasts  lifted,  Mr. 
G  said. — New  York  Times. 

♦  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo~ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Yie  will  proceed  from  one  central  concept: 
to  cover  the  campaign,  not  mereig  campaigning; 
to  cover  candidacies,  not  mereig  candidate^* 

-New  YDfk  Tinnes  stoff  menno  from  Max  Fronkel.  June  1. 1970 


Long  before  politicians  started  sounding 
like  Presidential  hopefuls,  The  New  York  Times  was 
marshalling  its  forces  for  reporting  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign. 

Including  reporters  and  commentators  like 


, . .  and  over  60  national  correspondents  in  15  news 
bureaus  across  the  nation. 

Feature  the  full  force  of  New  York  Times 
election-year  coverage  on  your  front  page.  For  more 
information,  including  rates  and  availability,  call 
R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor/general  manager,  or 
Richard  Long,  manager,  at  (212)  556-7087.  Or  write 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


1.  R.  W.  Apple  Jr. 

2.  Russell  Baker 

3.  Max  Frankel 

4.  Ben  A.  Franklin 

5.  John  Herbers 

6.  Jon  Nordheimer 

7.  Roy  Reed 

8.  James  Reston 

9.  Nan  Robertson 

10.  Wallace  Turner 

11.  Tom  Wicker 

12.  James  T.  Wooten 


The  NewYbrk  Times  News  Service 


Publisher  warns  against 
joining  anti-ad  swing 


By  John  A.  Scott 

Publisher 

Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian 

and  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 

If  there’s  anything  Americans  can  excel 
at,  it’s  boarding  bandwagons. 

Right  now  a  popular  bandwagon  is  la¬ 
beled  “Anti-Advertising”  and  all  sorts  of 
folks  are  leaping  aboard.  Many  of  them 
may  wish  they  hadn’t.  As  consumers  they 
may  lose  in  the  long  run. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  on 
the  Anti-Advertising  bandw^agon,  for  one, 
and  that’s  understandable.  Opposing  ad¬ 
vertising’s  real  and  imaginary  faults 
makes  waves  these  days.  The  waves  might 
wash  out  the  proposed  Consumer  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency;  this  agency  (called  for  in  a 
proposal  now  in  Congress)  would  take 
away  half  of  FTC’s  charter  and  leave  the 
Commission  with  only  antitrust  enforce¬ 
ment,  which  it  already  shares  with  the 
Justice  Department.  So  the  FTC  is  stag¬ 
ing  big  public  hearings,  starting  October 
20,  to  gather  information  on  “the  impact 
of  advertising.” 

Many  politicans  are  also  on  the  Anti- 
Advertising  bandwagon,  some  sincerely, 
some  because  it’s  the  in-thing  with  many 
voters. 

Professional  consumers  join  the  Riders 
Against  Advertising  because  ads  often 
bring  more  than  facts  to  prospects.  And 
it’s  true  that  some  advertisements  do 
overstate  the  product’s  virtues,  do  over¬ 
persuade.  Advertising  frequently  appeals 
to  emotions  and  offers  psychic  values  as 
well  as  practical  ones. 

So  some  professional  consumers  are 
against  advertising.  They  believe,  with 
the  classic  economists,  that  the  world  and 
people  and  markets  would  be  better  off  if 
only  hard,  practical  facts  and  values  were 
in  use.  (People  and  the  world  resist  this, 
as  you  might  guess.) 

'The  Anti-Advertising  bandwagon  is 
getting  pretty  crowded.  Even  some  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  news  media  are  losing  their 
professional  detachment  and  are  jumping 
aboard  to  be  with  the  crowd. 

The  last  rider 

There’s  one  more  fellow  who  might  get 
on  the  Anti- Advertising  bandwagon.  Right 
now  he’s  got  to  be  weighing  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  If  he  chooses  to  board  it  an  awful  lot 
of  things  are  going  to  change. 

That  fellow,  that  last  rider,  is  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

It  would  make  sense  if  he’s  thinking, 
“The  way  to  grief  these  days  is  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Even  if  I  do  it  so  the  FTC  can’t 
complain,  and  they’re  looking  for  chances 


to,  the  politicians  and  the  consumers  call 
me  all  sorts  of  names  and  even  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  press  act  like  advertising  is 
immoral.  Maybe  I  should  think  about  the 
alternatives.” 

Because  advertising  certainly  is  an  al¬ 
ternative,  one  of  a  number  of  marketing 
alternatives  which  are  open  to  business¬ 
men. 

Advertising  is  usually  a  cheaper,  more 
efficient  marketing  alternative — more 
efficient  than  adding  more  salesmen, 
or  going  into  trade  deals,  contests,  games, 
cents-off  or  private  labels.  But  if  you  were 
a  marketer,  and  you  saw  that  advertising 
was  a  clear  path  to  criticism  and  abuse, 
you  might  start  evaluating  those  alterna¬ 
tives.  You  too  might  become  a  rider  on  the 
bandwagon. 

But  you  know  what?  Not  a  single  alter¬ 
native  would  help  the  consumer  with  more 
facts. 

Look  at  the  alternatives 

Instead  of  advertising,  what  if  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  added  more  salesmen? 

Add  more  salesmen?  Then  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  get  more  pressure,  more 
phone  calls,  more  visits,  more  assaults  on 
their  time.  Consider  the  businesses  where 
selling  is  dominated  by  salesmen — door-to- 
door  book  sellers,  for  example.  Do  these 
prospects  get  a  better  mix  of  fact  and 
persuasion,  a  better  chance  to  make  pur¬ 
chase  decisions  at  their  own  pace  without 
pressui’e? 

Or  ti’ade  deals:  Suppose  the  advertiser 
simply  sold  the  store  thirteen  items  for 
the  price  of  twelve?  Would  customers  get 
more  facts  from  their  friendly  supermar¬ 
ket  manager  with  time  on  his  hands  for 
visiting?  Would  all  the  merchants  pass  on 
the  lower  price? 

Or  contests?  Is  there  information  in  fun 
and  games?  Where  does  Charlie  Con¬ 
sumer  get  his  education  by  jockeying  for 
jackpots? 

Or  “Cents-off”?  This  means  the  company 
sells  to  regular  users  at  a  loss  attracting 
a  few  “samplers”.  Does  the  consumer 
learn  more  from  this  process?  Where’s 
the  lesson  in  a  loss  leader? 

Finally,  have  a  look  at  house  brands 
and  private  labels.  Assume  the  advertiser 
decides  to  skip  the  advertising  and  make  a 
deal  with  a  chain  to  peddle  the  product 
under  the  chain’s  name  or  label?  The  con¬ 
sumer  gets  less,  not  more  facts,  from  the 
private  label,  and  he’s  gambling  that  the 
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quality  will  hold  up  when  the  standards 
required  in  the  national  brands  are  sur¬ 
rendered  to  a  smaller  stewardship  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

How  about  the  consumer? 

There’s  about  ten  billion  dollars  worth 
of  information-  giving  and  desire-creating 
national  advertising  that’s  in  trouble,  and 
there’s  no  douht  we  need  some  thoughful 
readjustment  in  today’s  social  criteria. 
But  none  of  the  alternatives  would 
provide  as  much  information  to  consumers 
or  as  much  help  to  our  economy. 

Most  people  still  see  advertising  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  U.S.  economy.  This  is  shown 
by  poll  after  public  opinion  poll. 

People  also  say  that  advertising  helps 
them  learn  useful  facts  about  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  helps  them  make  choices  and  even 
that  some  of  it  is  entertaining. 

People’s  criticisms  are  more  against  the 
excesses  hy  some  individual  advertisers, 
and  by  some  media.  The  pros  and  cons 
were  nicely  put  together  in  a  question 
asked  of  a  nationwide  sample  early  this 
year  by  The  Roper  Organization,  Inc.: 
“Different  people  have  all  sorts  of  things, 
both  good  and  bad,  to  say  about  TV  com¬ 
mercials — for  example,  that  they  are  in 
poor  taste,  that  they  are  informative,  that 
they  are  amusing,  that  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  etc.  Now  everything  considered,” 
Roper  asked,  “do  you  agree  or  disagree 
that  having  commercials  on  TV  is  a  fair 
price  to  pay  for  being  able  to  watch  it?” 

Eighty  per-cent  said  “Yes”. 

Information  issue 

This  brings  up  something  we’d  better 
face  up  to,  as  long  as  we’re  talking  about 
information. 

To  a  great  many  of  the  information  and 
communications  media  in  this  country,  the 
income  they  receive  from  national  adver¬ 
tising  means  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

That  ten  billion  dollars  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  helps  to  sustain  some  1,750  daily 
newspapers,  880  consumer  magazines,  380 
technical  publications,  890  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  7,000  AM  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

If  that  last  rider,  the  advertiser,  jumps 
on  the  Anti- Advertising  bandwagon — if  he 
shifts  from  national  advertising  to  other 
marketing  efforts — it  can  push  a  lot  of 
publishers  and  broadcasters  into  red 
ink. 

Who  will  then  pay  higher  prices  for  a 
smaller  variety  of  fewer  (and  thinner) 
publications,  with  similar  deterioration  in 
TV  and  radio?  The  consumer.  We  will  end 
up  with  less  information  than  before,  and 
with  less  information  to  help  us  buy. 

The  Anti-Advertising  bandwagon  can  be 
a  bumpy,  perilous  vehicle.  It’s  a  bad  bus, 
and  the  trip  is  not  good  for  the  American 
public.  Board  with  care! 

(Mr.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  Committee,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.) 
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Mrs.  Nixon  gets 
scoop  on  news 
of  engagement 


HIGHLIGHT  OF  CAREER  comes  for  Douglas  B.  Cornell  (right)  as  President  Nixon  gives  retire¬ 
ment  party  for  him  at  White  House  and  at  same  time  announced  Cornell's  engagement  to  Helen 
Thomas  (left)  of  United  Press  International.  Cornell,  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Miss  Thomas 
have  been  covering  the  White  House  for  many  years. 


Strikers  attempt 
to  make  stores 


For  some  10  years,  Douglas  B.  Cornell, 
Associated  Press,  and  Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International,  competed  vig¬ 
orously  for  news  as  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  of  their  wire  services.  Some¬ 
times  they  scooped  each  other. 

But  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  scooped  both  of 
them,  and  all  the  other  White  House  cor¬ 
respondents  when  she  announced  at  a 
press  party  that  Cornell  and  Miss  Thomas 
were  engaged  and  would  be  married  Octo¬ 
ber  18  in  historic  St.  John’s  Church, 
across  LaFayette  Park  from  the  White 
House. 

The  occasion  for  the  party  was  to  honor 
“Doug”  Cornell  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  after  covering  the  activities  of 
Presidents  for  the  Associated  Press  since 
1933.  He  retired  Oct.  4.  All  the  White 
House  press  corps  was  present  when  the 
wife  of  the  President  surprised  them  with 
what  she  called  “the  biggest  news  of  the 
century”. 

Members  of  the  press  corps  had  sus¬ 
pected  that  a  romantic  merger  between 
the  AP  and  the  UPI  was  building  but  the 
engagement  was  a  closely  held  secret  and 
the  correspondents  were  surprised,  and  so 
were  Mr.  Cornell  and  Miss  Thomas,  when 
Mrs.  Nixon  disclosed  it.  The  professional 
rivals  had  no  idea  that  their  matrimonial 
plans  were  to  be  announced  at  the  party 
for  the  retiring  A.P.  man. 

Quip  by  Nixon 

President  Nixon  was  standing  by  when 
the  First  Lady  made  the  announcement 
and,  after  the  members  of  the  press  corps 
had  quit  gasping  and  applauding,  he 
quipped  that  “The  best  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven  but  the  press  marriages 
are  made  in  the  White  House.” 

A  reason  friends  of  the  couple  ascribed 
for  keeping  the  engagement  secret  was 
that  the  couple  thought  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  while 
they  were  professional  rivals  reporting 
White  House  news  for  their  agencies. 

Mrs.  Nixon,  obviously  pleased  at  her 
success  in  flabbergasting  the  White  House 
Press  Corps,  remarked  that  “at  last.  I’ve 
scooped  Helen  Thomas.” 

Miss  Thomas  has  covered  most  of  Mrs. 
Nixon’s  news  conferences  and  social  activ¬ 
ities  since  she  became  the  First  Lady.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  White  House  staff  in 
1961  after  covering  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  assignments  for  U.P.I. 

Retires  at  65 

Mr.  Cornell  became  an  AP  White  House 
correspondent  in  1933  and  covered  pres¬ 
idential  activities  from  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  to  Richard  Nixon.  He  retired  at  age 
65.  He  is  a  widower. 

At  the  retirement  party.  Miss  Thomas 
was  called  to  the  microphone  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  read  the  retirement  citation  to 
her  wire  service  rival.  She  choked  up  and 


began  to  cry  as  she  read  the  President’s 
tribute  to  Cornell  as  “a  reporter  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  a  consummate  professional.” 

Cornell  was  asked  what  was  the  high 
point  in  his  career,  which  including  report¬ 
ing  on  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
many  other  great  events,  “well,  this  is 
it — no  President  ever  gave  a  party  for  me 
before,”  he  said. 

Although  no  one  was  so  indelicate  as  to 
ask  Miss  Thomas  her  age,  a  UPI  dispatch 
disclosed  that  she  is  51. 

• 

Common  printing 
facility  to  emerge 
from  stock  offering 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  filed 
a  registration  statement  relating  to  364,- 
000  shares  of  its  common  stock  to  be  un¬ 
derwritten  by  a  group  managed  by  White, 
Weld  &  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

In  this  initial  public  offering,  300,000 
shares  will  be  sold  by  the  company.  Two 
stockholders  will  sell  an  additional  64,000 
shares  as  part  of  the  offering. 

According  to  company  officials,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  used  to  build  a  common  print¬ 
ing  facility  for  five  of  its  newspapers; 
for  the  purchase  of  automated  production 
equipment,  computers  and  photocomposi¬ 
tion  equipment  for  “direct  printing”  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  used  in  three  of  the  firm’s 
plants;  and  to  retire  bank  indebtedness. 


stop  advertising 

About  300  striking  employes  of  the 
French  language  daily  La  Presse  demon¬ 
strated  October  1  at  four  downtown  Mon¬ 
treal  department  stores  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  stores  from  advertising  in  the 
paper. 

■rhe  demonstrators  carried  black  boxes 
purportedly  cari’ying  17,000  letters  of 
protest  and  500  tom  charge  cards,  which 
they  presented  to  officials  at  each  of  the 
stores. 

They  were  told  that  the  stores  could  not 
afford  to  stop  advertising  in  La  Presse. 

The  labor  dispute  involves  the  stereo, 
pressmen,  typographical,  mailers  and  pho¬ 
toengravers  unions.  It  began  about  two 
months  ago. 

Present  average  pay  of  La  Presse  com¬ 
posing  room  and  mail  room  employees  are 
$175  weekly  for  typographers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  pressmen,  $150  for  mailers 
and  $182  for  photoengravers  in  a  40-hour 
week.  The  newspaper  published  Aug.  18 
what  it  called  its  final  offers,  providing 
for  $40  weekly  increases  in  a  contract  to 
run  from  Sept.  1  this  year  to  the  end  of 
1973.  It  also  offered  lump-sum  payments 
equivalent  to  $2.50  weekly  since  the  start 
of  1971. 
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Color  survey  shows  ROP 
use  down  in  many  areas 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

While  some  vigor  has  been  noted  in 
smaller  markets,  ROP  Newspaper  Color 
use  continues  in  sluggish  condition,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  general  rate  area. 

Acceptance  of  preprint  inserts  has 
affected  the  ROP  color  linage  total  al¬ 
though  insert  linage  is  not  measured  as 
color  linage. 

These  and  other  factors,  in  the  ROP 
color  linage  downswing  showed  up  in  a 
Color  Survey  conducted  by  the  Color  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  group,  chair- 
manned  by  Norman  Saukerson,  manager 
of  advertising  sales  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  &  Sentinel. 

Some  indication  of  revival  has  shown  in 
major  markets  and  the  same  is  true  in 
varying  degrees  in  smaller  markets.  The 
latter  factor  has  not  been  too  noticeable 
since  the  volume  is  not  as  great. 

ROP  Color  promotion  .has  gone  through 
a  hiatus,  particularly  in  the  last  year, 
primarily  because  of  tight  papers,  the 
high  cost  of  newsprint  and  declining 
budgets. 

Large  black  and  white  gains  during 
1968  and  part  of  1969  had  a  major  affect 
on  color  linage,  for  major  newspapers 
without  probably  realizing  it,  decreased 
their  efforts  in  selling  color. 

Answers  from  108 

This  became  evident  to  the  committee 
when  it  assessed  the  survey  question¬ 
naires  distributed  to  150  key  color-use 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Answers  w'ere 
received  fi'om  108  newspapers,  which  the 
committee  considered  to  be  highly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  total  picture. 

During  the  period  starting  in  1968, 
many  newspapers  were  turning  down 
thousands  of  lines  of  ROP  Color  due  to 
press  capacity.  This  naturally  had  an 
affect  on  some  national  advertisers  in 
making  their  national  newspaper  plans. 

Many  advertisers  during  1968-1970 
periods  found  they  could  not  get  the  day 
of  the  week  they  wanted  and  sometimes 
not  even  the  week  they  were  interested  in. 

Unquestionably  the  use  of  SpectaColor, 
HiFi  and  more  recently  preprinted  inserts 
has  depleted  advertising  dollars  that 
might  have  gone  into  ROP  Color,  particu¬ 
larly  co-op  dollars  which  are  moving 
heavily  into  preprints  as  well  as  rotograv¬ 
ure  sections. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  pushing  of 
sales  staffs  for  linage  records,  moves 
which  inadvertently  discouraged  the  sale 
of  color.  Because  of  this,  salesmen  were 
reluctant  to  encourage  the  use  of  linage 
dollars  for  color  surcharge  and  additional 
plate  costs,  feeling  that  this  would  penal¬ 
ize  them  as  far  as  black  and  white  linage 
was  concerned. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  not  enough 


time  being  taken  to  train  new  salesmen  in 
the  value  of  color  and  how  it  can  be  sold 
and  made  to  work  for  advertising  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  opinion  of  Saukerson. 

Heavy  sell 

Saukerson  said  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity  is  well  aware  that  national 
advertisers  and  agencies  are  being  heavily 
sold  on  quality  printing  reproductions  by 
magazines  and  preprint  firms  and  are 
continually  reminded  of  the  varying 
reproduction  of  ROP  Color  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  despite  the  fact  that  ROP  Color 
on  a  day-to-day  cost  basis  will  outstrip 
SpectaColor  or  HiFi. 

Saukerson  said  that  people  read  their 
paper  today  about  the  same  as  they  did  10 
years  ago — the  reader  still  scanning  the 
pages  in  search  of  interesting  things.  If 
this  is  true  color  unquestionably  attracts 
greater  attention,  for  newspapers  are  es¬ 
sentially  a  black  and  white  medium. 

Because  of  ‘the  problems  of  availabili¬ 
ties  on  the  national  basis,  the  greatest 
market  for  ROP  Color  in  both  major  and 
smaller  markets  appears  to  be  in  the  re¬ 
tail  and  regional  general  field.  This  does 


not  mean  that  newspapers  should  abandon 
the  national  market,  but  should  look  for 
ways  to  be  more  spectacular  in  the  use  of 
color  nationally. 

Saukerson  said  the  two  most  important 
tools  the  Journal  &  Sentinel  use  are  ROP 
Color  result  stories  plus  speculative  lay¬ 
outs.  He  said  that  result  stories  work  two 
ways.  They  are  always  effective  on  the 
prospect  and  also  have  the  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  salesman  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  A  third  plus  of  result  stories  is  they 
make  the  advertiser  who  gave  them  to  the 
newspaper  aware  of  his  success. 

Saukerson  pointed  to  the  volume  of 
ROP  Color  sold  by  the  Journal’s  classified 
telephone  sales  room  the  past  two  years. 
While  not  a  demonstration  of  beautiful 
and  artistic  ROP  Color,  it  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  and  profitable. 

Help  wanted  ads  have  been  run  in  one 
color  and  black  in  the  Journal  on  Sunday 
and  the  Sentinel  on  Monday  for  the  past 
2V^  years.  Although  help  wanted  classified 
revenue  has  been  down,  the  papers  sold 
300,000  lines  at  the  rate  of  2,700  lines- 
per-page  in  the  past  year. 

Classified  street  salesmen  also  do  an 
excellent  job  selling  color  in  special  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Sentinel  sections.  Special  sections 
seem  to  motivate  salesmen  more  keyed  up, 
especially  when  there  is  added  support, 
and  consequently  these  factors  up-grade 
the  account  in  size  plus  adding  color. 

Saukerson  and  his  committee  favor  re¬ 
vival  of  the  “Color  Showcase,”  a  bound 
folder  containing  150  ROP  Color  ad  tear 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


NEW  PLANT — Ground-breaking  ceremony  for  new  plant  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  with 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  Copley  Newspapers  and  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  taking  the  big  bite 
(center).  Left  to  right:  Robert  M.  Golden,  president  of  the  Golden  Construction  Co.;  Alex  De- 
Bakcsy  (cq),  general  manager  of  the  Union-Tribune;  Mr.  Copley;  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president 
of  Copley  Press;  and  Frank  Hope,  Jr.,  president  of  Frank  L.  Hope  &  Associates,  architects. 
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UPI  editors  told 
what  is  missing 
in  newspapers 

A  newspaper  reader  took  the  press  to 
task  at  the  i2th  Annual  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Editors  and  Publishers  Con¬ 
ference  (EDICON)  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Louis  McDonald  was  invited  to 
address  the  editors  and  publishers  because 
she  has  been  active  in  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  communications  between  readers 
and  their  daily  newspapers. 

More  than  350  news  executives  and 
their  wives  attended  the  1971  UPI  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Ilikai  Hotel  this  week. 

Although  she  was  critical  of  news  cover¬ 
age  in  general,  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  is  a 
publications  editor  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  said  she  was  speaking  in  the 
spirit  of  aloha  which  “means  not  only 
hello  and  goodbye  but  I  love  you.” 

“We  readers  are  nobody’s  dream,”  she 
said.  “We  scan  ...  we  read  and  run  .  .  . 
we  read  selectively  those  items  that  rein¬ 
force  our  prejudices.  A  paper  that’s  taken 
a  thousand  man  hours  to  produce,  we  can 
finish  in  10  minutes.” 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  that  after  discus- 
cussions  with  other  readers  she  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  “modest  questionnaire”  and 
^passed  it  around. 

“The  issues  that  trouble  readers  .  .  . 
surfaced  rather  quickly,”  she  said.  -“More 
or  less  in  order  of  importance  they  are: 
Fragmentation  of  news  .  .  .  need  for  more 
background  information  .  .  .  desire  for 
opposing  views,  back  to  back  .  .  .  need  for 
lead  time  so  they  can  act  on  matters  of 
state  or  national  importance  .  .  .  lack  of 
why  in  news  stories  .  .  .  ‘labeling’ 
of  people  and  groups  .  .  .  and  failure 
to  understand  the  origin  of  stories.” 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  the  people  she 
talked  to  and  who  responded  to  her  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  mostly  frustrated  by  frag¬ 
mentation  of  news. 

“The  reader  seems  to  get  a  frustrating 
sense  of  things  bobbing  around  and  disap¬ 
pearing,”  she  said.  “One  put  it  this  way: 
‘The  reader  is  always  bouncing  along  on  a 
little  mosaic  raft  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
news  that  is  always  thi*eatening  to  come 
apart  on  him  ...  no  one  ever  puts  the 
raft  together  for  him’  bits  and  pieces  of 
information,  swirling  along  .  .  .  front  page 
today  .  .  .  bottom  of  page  17  next  w’eek  .  .  . 
gone  forever  ...  is  what  the  reader  sees. 
He  has  a  short  memory  and  unlike  you,  no 
clipping  library  to  refer  to’  ”. 

Along  with  her  criticisms,  Mrs.  McDon¬ 
ald  proposed  some  suggested  solutions, 
asking: 

“Would  it  be  possible  to  departmentalize 
national  news,  or  wbat  we  might  call  state 
and  national  political  news,  as  the  sport 
and  food  pages  are  departmentalized,  so 
the  reader  doesn’t  have  to  pick  around 
in  the  various  trivia  to  find  it?” 

Lark  of  balance 

Other  major  reader  complaints,  she 
said,  concerned  lack  of  background  mate- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Color  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sheets  and  100  sales  results  stories  from 
all  over  the  nation.  Six  and  seven  years 
ago  this  feature  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  after  distribution  to  participating 
newspapers  and  national  representatives. 

Saukerson  outlined  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  for  the  advertiser  in  pre- 
I)rinted  sections  after  the  newspaper  has 
set  a  usable  rate  and  distribution  pattern. 
There  are  still  some  papers  that  are  un¬ 
able  to  accept  this  business  because  of 
mechanical  problems  or  don’t  want  to  car¬ 
ry  them. 

Advantages  include  timing — with  in¬ 
serts  in  the  readers’  hands  at  the  proper 
time;  greater  readership  of  inserts  than 
occupant  mail;  response — greater  faith  in 
newspai)ers  than  direct  mail,  which  gen¬ 
erally  excludes  low  income  families. 

Disadvantages:  Lack  of  market  pene¬ 
tration — mailing  must  supplement  circula¬ 
tion  of  paper  when  the  paper  doesn’t  cov¬ 
er  the  trade  area  where  store  customers 
live;  too  much  circulation — cost  prohibits 
the  store  from  inserting  a  preprint  in  full 
run  circulation;  non-effective  circulation — 
circulation  delivered  outside  the  store’s 
effective  trading  area;  cost — some  mar¬ 
kets  have  a  prohibitive  insertion  cost 
when  compared  to  selective  mail. 

Zoned  di»tribution 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  have  been 
tackled  by  setting  up  zoned  distribution,  a 
practice  which  is  growing  in  many  mar¬ 
kets. 

Saukerson  emphasized  the  low  ratio  of 
color  in  newspapers  as  compared  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  tv  and  pointed  out  that  color  in 
magazines  and  tv  has  tended  to  make 
the  other  mediums.  Heavy  color  use  in 
newspapers  creates  a  greater  impact  than 
consumers  more  selective  and  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  surprise  copy  or  commercials,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

With  demands  for  more  sincerity  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  there  is  no  evidence  in  tv  that 
such  condition  is  approaching  achieve¬ 
ment,  while  the  written  word  in  newspa¬ 
pers  appears  to  establish  more  believabili- 
ty,  in  the  opinion  of  many  advertising 
managers. 

The  Journal  &  Sentinel  are  again  doing 
their  four-weeks  fall  pi-omotion,  “Colo- 
rama,”  which  consists  of  non-competitive 
products  grouped  four  to  a  page,  the  four 
advertisers  sharing  in  the  cost. 

Designed  for  trade  co-operation,  the 
full-page-full-color  ads  will  appear  in  the 
food  sections  each  week.  The  Journal  will 
carry  them  October  27  and  November  10, 
while  the  Sentinel  will  do  the  job  on 
November  5  and  November  19. 

The  advertising  department  feels  the 
promotion  is  ideally  timed  to  maximize 
Thanksgiving  sales  and  suggests  that  all 
ads  contain  coupons  or  consumer  offers; 
announce  new  or  improved  products,  con¬ 
tain  recipes,  or  some  other  form  of  con¬ 
sumer  interest.  Special  mailings  are 
planned  before  and  during  the  four-weeks’ 
event  to  maintain  trade  enthusiasm. 


Such  programs  as  this,  it  is  felt,  will 
lighten  the  gloomy  ROP  Color  scene  for 
newspapers. 

The  survey  questions,  with  tabulation 
done  on  a  percentage  basis,  showed  these 
results: 

What  is  your  minimum  size  for  accept¬ 
ing  ROP  Color? 

Retail:  53  percent  accept  1,000  lines  or 
over;  22  percent  page  size  only;  25  per 
cent  under  1,000  lines;  General:  60  pei*- 
cent  1,000  lines  or  over;  22  percent  page 
size;  18  percent  under  1,000  lines;  Clas¬ 
sified:  22  percent  1,000  lines  or  over;  17 
percent  page  size;  18  percent  under  1,000 
lines;  43  percent  don’t  take  color  clas¬ 
sified. 

Could  you  give  a  reason  why  you  have  a 
gain  or  loss  in  ROP  Color  over  black  and 
white? 

Most  showed  losses  because  of  linage 
downturn  (chiefly)  and  limited  press  ca¬ 
pacity;  25  percent  showed  slight  gains  re 
special  effort  on  retail  accounts;  8-9  per¬ 
cent  thought  SpectaColor  and  HiFi  cut 
into  ROP. 

Have  you  recently  developed  a  special 
color  presentation  used  by  your  salesmen 
on  their  accounts? 

Seven  of  the  108  newspapers  indicated 
they  had  developed  presentations  of  their 
own. 

Are  you  able  to  accept  color  every  day 
of  the  week?  Seven  cannot. 

Do  you  carry  SpectaColor?  63  percent 
said  yes. 

As  for  total  SpectaColor  linage,  not  in¬ 
cluding  special  inserted  preprints,  52  per¬ 
cent  reported  losses  in  1970  over  1969;  20 
percent  said  they  gained  in  1969  and  26 
percent  stayed  the  same. 

Are  you  able  to  accept  SpectaColor  ev¬ 
ery  day?  80  need  lead  time;  20,  yes. 

Do  you  carry  preprinted  insert  sec¬ 
tions?  Only  two  papers  don’t  accept  pre¬ 
prints. 

What  are  your  minimum  requirements 
on  size?  70  percent  take  less  than  four 
l)ages ;  25  will  take  nothing  less  than 
eight  pages;  five  take  four  pages  or  more. 

Will  you  accept  preprints  any  day  of 
the  week?  Yes,  57;  No,  43. 

Do  you  carry  HiFi?  One  paper  does 
not. 

Total  HiFi  linage?  72  lost  in  1970  over 
1969;  18  gained;  10  stayed  the  same. 

Able  to  accept  HiFi  every  day?  77  need 
lead  time;  23,  yes. 

Do  you  offer  pai-t  run  or  zoned  circula¬ 
tion:  Yes,  50,  black  and  white  or  color. 

Do  you  permit  less  than  full  run  circu¬ 
lation  for  ROP  Color  advertising?  Yes, 
34;  No,  66. 

Do  advertisers  pay  full  color  surcharge 
rate  for  less  than  full  run?  Yes,  85;  No, 
15;  some  charge  something  diffei'ent  than 
full  surcharge. 

Members  of  the  INAE  Color  Committee 
who  conducted  the  survey,  besides  Sauker¬ 
son,  are: 

Harold  Boian,  Denver  Post;  Les  Barn¬ 
hill,  Miami  Herald  &  News;  William 
Clifton,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union; 
John  Wolf,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald; 
Paul  Carter,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  &  Chronicle;  Robert  H.  Lam- 
pee,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union;  Louis 
Reynolds,  Phoenix  (Ai-iz.)  Republic  & 
Gazette;  Lou  Heindel,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  &  News. 
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Connecticut  trio— Franklin  Brown  (center),  Middletown  Press,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Crosbie,  Willimantic  Chronicle. 


UPl  president  Mims  Thomason  and  R.  A.  Fay,  Jacksonville  (III.) 
Journal  and  Courier. 


This  week  in  Honolulu- 


The  annual  United  Press  Inter- 
national  Editors  Conference 
opened  on  the  social  side  with 
smiles  and  greetings  all  around. 

(UP!  Telephotos  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


UPl  vicepresident  Rod  Beaton  with  Paul  A.  McKalip  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 


and  Mrs.  Terry  Walsh,  Dallas  Morning  Nows  (at  loft)  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  W.  Stauffer,  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times. 


UPl  vicepresident  Frank  Tremaine  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  John¬ 
son,  Washington  Post. 
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Liquor,  but  little  hard 
news  for  Brezhnev  visit 


By  EdHiii  Roth 

For  all  news  media  representatives  cov¬ 
ering  the  Soviet  Communist  party  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  Yugoslavia’s 
President  Tito  at  Belp^rade,  Yugoslavia, 
and  for  everybody  else  who  witnessed  this 
unique  event,  it  was  the  strangest  state 
\nsit  ever  made  by  anyone  to  anywhere. 
Because  Tito  decided  to  play  down  this 
visit  and  call  it  “informal,”  it  was  im- 
meiKsely  difficult  to  cover. 

To  prove  that  the  more  than  200  visit¬ 
ing  news  media  representatives  were  per¬ 
sonally  and  collectively  welcome,  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  foreign  ministry’s  jiress  depart¬ 
ment  gave  a  tremendous  supi)er  liarty  for 
all  foreign  news  media  representatives  in 
the  largest,  most  modern  Belgrade  hotel, 
with  eveiy  kind  of  liquor,  and  excellent 
food.  The  Russian  foreign  ministry’s  press 
chief,  Juri  Tsherniakov,  who  formerly 
worked  at  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  attended  this  party,  but  left  early 
because  correspondents  mentioned  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  him.  He  asked  one  U.  S. 
correspondent:  “Why  do  you  Americans 
always  flog  dead  horses?” 

When  Brezhnev  visited  a  large  electron¬ 
ics  factory  near  Belgrade  to  make  a 
formal  speech  to  the  workers — this  was 
the  only  time  during  the  visit  that  he  got 
away  from  the  top-level  diplomatic  and 
political  circuit — every  news  media  rep¬ 
resentative  who  came  to  the  factory  got  a 
delightful  souvenir  jfresent:  a  transistor 
radio  built  into  a  beautifully  carved  wood¬ 
en  cigarette  box. 

But  while  the  press  party  and  the  tran¬ 
sistor  radio  in  the  carved  wooden  box 
proved  that  the  Yugoslav  government  con¬ 
sidered  us  to  be  welcome  guests,  it  did 
nothing  to  help  us  in  our  work — because  it 
felt  that  any  si)ecial  arrangements  for 
visiting  correspondents  would  upgrade 
Brezhnev’s  visit.  The  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  invited  all  visiting  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  the  state  reception  Tito  gave 
for  Brezhnev,  and  provided  badges  which 
admitted  all  to  Belgrade  airport  for 
Brezhnev’s  arrival  and  departure,  and  to 
the  electronics  factory. 

It  deliberately  did  not  provide  any  press 
center  or  even  a  special  press  room.  It  did 
not  provide  any  press  transport.  Even 
more  important  and  frustrating — it  did 
not  provide  any  interpreters,  or  any  tran¬ 
slations  of  speeches.  This  total  absence  of 
any  special  press  ari’angements  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Yugoslav  government  to  be 
the  “protocol”  proof  of  the  visit’s  unoffi¬ 
cial,  informal  character. 

All  news  media  representatives  enter¬ 
ing  Belgrade  airport  for  Brezhnev’s  ar¬ 
rival,  and  three  days  later  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  had  a  buzzing  metal  detector  passed 
over  them  by  Yugoslav  security  men. 

Significantly,  no  metal  detector  was 
used  on  us,  and  we  were  not  searched, 
when  we  entered  the  electronics  factory, 
although  we  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
Brezhnev  for  two  hours.  But  Tito  did  not 
come  to  the  factory. 


Tshang  Ching  Hai  and  Shu  Kun  Ming 
of  Peking’s  New  China  News  Agency, 
wearing  blue  Mao  suits,  were  the  most 
noted  and  the  most  i>hotographed  news 
media  representatives.  Deliberately,  as  if 
to  ])i-ove  all  the  time  that  they  considered 
this  visit  not  very  imi>ortant,  they  took  no 
notes  at  the  airport,  at  the  big  reception, 
or  at  the  factory.  They  were  asked  many 
ouestions  about  what  was  haiipening  in 
China,  but  they  always  replied,  smiling, 
that  they  did  not  know  any  more  than 
those  who  asked  them. 

The  English-siieaking  and  French- 
speaking  staffers  of  the  official  Yugoslav 
news  agency  Tanjug  worked  hard  i)rovid- 
ing  English  and  French  translations  of 
the  speeches — doing  the  job  which  during 
state  visits  is  usually  done  by  government 
jtress  departments.  A  nightmare  situation 
developed  on  the  visit’s  last  day,  when 
foi-eign  cori-espondents  were  promised  the 
imiiortant  joint  statement  by  Brezbnev 
and  Tito  about  Russian-Yugoslav  relations 
at  noon,  immediately  after  Brezhnev’s  de¬ 
parture. 

Brezhnev  left,  but  hour  after  hour 
passed  without  the  statement  being  is¬ 
sued,  and  without  any  government  source 
giving  an  exact  time  when  it  could  be 
expected.  It  was  issued  shoi-tly  before  6 
p.m.,  and  English  tran.slations  were  not 
available  from  Tanjug  for  another  three 
hours. 

This  statement  contained  one  long  sen¬ 
tence  which  specially  worried  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  colleagues  who  now  enjoy  a  degree  of 
freedom  unique  in  Communist  countries. 
It  stated:  “The  League  of  Communi.sts  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  hold  that  the  media  of  mass  in¬ 
formation,  which  have  great  responsibilit¬ 
ies,  should  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
consolidation  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendshiti  between  the  peoples  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
and  the  USSR,  which  should  be  promoted 
by  objective  and  well-meaning  elucidation 
of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  the 
two  countries  in  Socialist  and  Communist 
development.” 

In  1968  and  since  then,  all  Yugoslav 
infornjation  media  have  fiercely  attacked 
and  condemned  the  Russian  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  They  have 
also  criticized  other  Russian  policies. 

• 

New  York  journalism 
review  put  in  mails 

The  first  issue  of  (More).  A  Journal¬ 
ism  Review  has  been  published  and 
mailed  to  L.'iOO  subscribers  from  an  ex¬ 
perimental  pilot  issue  published  in  June. 

It  is  a  monthly  tabloid  magazine,  first 
issue  of  which  was  20  pages,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  owners,  Richard  Poliak, 
editor  and  William  Woodwai-d  III,  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  both  praise  and  criticize  the 
print  and  broadcast  press. 

The  pilot  issue  was  mailed  to  50,000, 
the  result  being  the  signing  of  1,500  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Covering  news 
is  not  enough 
editor  insists 

Some  of  journalism’s  best  rules  and 
formulas  don’t  work  well  in  conflict  situa¬ 
tions,  Robert  Giles,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Akron  (Ohio) 
I'eaeon-Journal  told  a  meeting  of  high 
school  journalists  at  DePauw  University 
in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  recently. 

Giles  was  participating  in  a  panel  on 
]irofessiona!ism  at  his  alma  mater  and 
included  a  review  of  some  incidents  in 
connection  with  Kent  State  coverage, 
which  won  the  local  reporting  Pulitzer 
for  his  newspaper. 

“I  am  talking  about  conflict  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  conflict  that  began  in  America  in 
the  mid  1960s  in  the  streets  of  Harlem 
and  Watts  and  has  been  with  us  as  re¬ 
cently  as  the  prisoner  uprisings  at  Atti¬ 
ca,  New  York. 

“In  these  conflicts  we  confronted  news 
events  which  demanded  that  thoughtful 
journalists  rethink  the  accustomed  rules 
and  conventions  of  reporting.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  politely  call  ‘conflict’  or 
‘civil  unrest’  has  marked  the  end  of  the 
comfortable  kind  of  formula  newspaper- 
ing  wo  indulged  in  for  so  many  years.  It 
also  deprived  us  of  that  dependable  re¬ 
fuge  which  we  titled  ‘just  covering  the 
news.’ 

“Suddenly,  it  was  just  not  that  sim¬ 
ple.” 

Giles  commented  that  leporting  conflict 
“has  taught  us  that  a  riot  is  not  just  a 
succession  of  facts.”  The  tendency  to  re¬ 
port  a  riot  uncritically  and  without 
asking  the  tougher  questions  is  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  everything  a  newspaper  should 
stand  for,  the  editor  continued. 

He  termed  “unintentional  bias”  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  conflict  coverage,  saying 
that  this  bias  favors  the  established  order. 

“It  amounts  to  awarding  privilege  to 
the  status  quo.  And  it  gives  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  systems,  institutions,  bu¬ 
reaucracies  and  piactices  which  are  un¬ 
der  attack,”  Giles  declared. 

Giles  told  the  young  students:  “We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  vested  in¬ 
terest  operates  on  both  sides  of  confron¬ 
tation.  And  we  need  to  tell  ourselves, 
again  and  again,  that  we  are  responsible 
only  to  our  individual  readers.  They  are 
our  government  and  the  institutions  are 
theirs  to  change  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  We 
would  do  well  to  treat  challenger  and  chal¬ 
lenged  alike.” 

• 

Pittsburgh  Press  loses 
a  clay  in  wildcat  strike 

A  one-day  wildcat  strike  at  the  Pitts- 
Inirgh  (Pa.)  Press  late  last  week  resulted 
in  a  fedeial  injunction  being  issued  sen¬ 
ding  striking  pressmen  back  to  their  jobs. 
The  Press  failed  to  publish  on  the  day  of 
the  strike. 

The  strike  came  less  than  two  weeks 
after  a  four-month  stoppage  that  blacked 
out  both  the  evening  Press  and  morning 
Post-Gazette  had  ended. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


NEW  VOICE  m  TOWN 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

The  Voice  of  Bellevue  (Wash.),  an  in¬ 
fant  weekly  newspaper,  is  admittedly  un- 
American. 

Un-Bellevue  American  that  is. 

The  Bellevue  American  was,  until  last 
month,  Bellevue’s  only  home-town  weekly 
newspaper.  Now  it  has  a  rival  in  the 
Voice  which  was  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  a  view  of  Bellevue 
news  different  from  the  41  year-old  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Establishing  a  newspaper  to  oppose  an 
existing  newspaper  is  certainly  not  a  nov¬ 
el  idea,  but  the  Voice  had  some  interesting 
beginnings.  For  instance,  none  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  conceived  of  the  idea  were  news¬ 
paper  people  and,  at  last  count,  the  paper 
had  over  700  owners,  none  of  whom  can 
exert  control.  The  weekly  also  has  a  very 
impi-essive  line-up  of  talent  in  its  staff, 
columnists,  and  advisoi’s,  to  guide  its  de¬ 
velopment. 

It  already  claims  to  be  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  in  the  state,  which  would 
be  more  impressive  if  it  were  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  but  it’s  not.  The  Voice  is  carrier 
delivered  to  34,000  homes  on  a  voluntary 
paid  basis.  The  American  goes  paid  to 
about  18,000  homes  on  Thursdays  and  it 
has  a  shopper  sent  free  to  some  40,000 
homes.  The  population  of  Bellevue  is  70,- 
000. 

Quality  product 

But,  because  the  Voice  is  technically 
free  is  not  a  reflection  of  its  quality.  The 
overall  impi'ession  gleaned  from  Voice  is¬ 
sue  number  one  (Sept.  14),  is  that  of  a 
light  heartedness  mixed  with  intenseness 
of  purpose  approach  to  Bellevue  journal¬ 
ism.  The  staff  members  are  all  in  their 
20’s  or  30’s  and  mostly  all  new  to  Belle¬ 
vue,  drawn  there  by  the  Voice  project. 

The  paper’s  format  demonstrates  princi¬ 
ples  of  modern  design  taken  in  part  from 
the  examples  of  newspaper  re-design  done 
last  spring  by  artists  at  Foote  Cone  & 

Belding,  ad  agency,  (E&P  March  20). 

Big  daddy  to  the  Voice  is  the  Bellevue 
Citizens  Publishing  Company,  presided 
over  by  a  board  of  directors  short  on 
newspaper  experience,  but  long  on  imagi¬ 
nation  and  civic  duty.  The  board’s  nine 
members  include  teachers,  doctors,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  an  employment  specialist,  a 
housewife,  and  an  accountant. 

“The  board  of  directors  meets  once  a 
month.  The  one  item  on  the  agenda  is  if 
I’ve  done  a  good  job  for  that  month.  If  I 
have,  the  meeting  adjourns.”  So  said 
(with  tongue  in  cheek)  Voice  editor,  Mel 
Gauntz,  (34),  known  to  California  news¬ 
papermen  as  former  (in  descending  order 
of  time)  managing  editor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune;  editor  with  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News;  and  reporter  for 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

Don  McGaffln,  Gauntz’s  first  boss  at  the 
Press  Enterprise  after  his  graduation 
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from  San  Jose  State  College,  wrote  an 
introduction  to  Gauntz  for  volume  one, 
number  one,  of  the  Voice.  “Picture  this,” 
he  wrote,  “A  slightly  sunburned  penguin, 
crew  of  cut,  horned  of  rim  and  a  tie  so 
skinny  that  combined  with  the  buttons  of 
the  starched  (shirt)  there  was  created  the 
impression  of  a  young  man  recently  es¬ 
caped  from  lynching  by  Catholic  nuns 
armed  only  with  rosary  beads.” 

McGaffln  by  the  way  is  an  Emmy 
Award  winning  producer  of  television 
documentaries  and  is  penning  a  column 
for  the  Voice.  He’s  typical  of  the  line-up 
of  talented  columnists  on  Voice  pages. 
Others  include  Gussie  Schaeffer,  a  26 
yeai’-old  veteran  newspaper  women,  Dick 
Stokke  a  fonner  Seattle  disk  jockey,  who 
now  produces  a  tv  stock  market  pro¬ 
gram. 

How  it  all  started 

Gauntz  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  birth 
of  the  Voice  idea.  He  was  busy  writing 
and  editing  copy  in  the  balmier  climes  of 
California  when  the  Voice  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  over  two  years  ago. 

But  he  has  the  details  on  the  events  and 
said  it  all  started  because  the  American 
wouldn’t  print  a  study  report. 

The  report  was  put  together  by  a  citi¬ 
zens  group  concerned  with  racial  imbal¬ 
ance  and  other  pi'oblems  within  the  Belle¬ 
vue  school  system.  Reportedly  the  report 
was  offered  to  the  American  for  publica¬ 
tion  but  was  turned  down  because  of 
length.  But  the  group  was  told  it  could 
buy  ad  space  to  run  it  if  it  wanted. 


Mel  Gauntz 


It  didn’t  want  to.  And  so  wound  up 
printing  the  report  independently  in 
newspaper  format  for  distribution.  When 
it  was  all  over,  Gauntz  said,  the  group’s 
members  realized  they  had  printed  a 
newspaper  and  decided  to  pursue  the  idea 
of  starting  a  second  local  paper. 

To  their  credit,  (there  were  about  25  in 
all)  they  didn’t  just  dive  right  in.  For  two 
years  they  sold  stock  to  the  Bellevue  Citi¬ 
zens  Publishing  Company  at  $10  per 
share.  They’ve  been  authorized  to  sell  half 
a  million  dollars^worth  of  stock  and  to 
date  have  sold  some  20  percent  or  $100,- 
000.  The  average  shareholder  has  $100 
worth. 

“The  top  shareholders  have  no  moi’e 
than  $1,500  worth,”  Gauntz  said,  then 
added,  “we  have  no  big  angels.  But  I  wish 
we  did.” 

To  guard  against  any  one  person 
amassing  enough  stock  to  influence  the 
workings  of  the  paper,  a  rule  was  written 
into  the  incorporating  by-laws  that  limits 
the  number  of  possible  shares  voted  to  10, 
regardless  of  how  many  a  shareholder 
might  actually  own. 

“Two  years  went  by  while  the  founders 
were  selling  shares,”  Gauntz  repoi’ted. 
“Then  people  began  to  ask  when  the  thing 
would  get  off  the  ground,  so  they  began 
interviewing  editors.” 

Interviewed  many 

Some  30  or  40  prospective  editors  were 
intei’viewed  by  the  Bellevue  Citizens  Pub. 
Co.,  before  Gauntz  was  recommended.  Af¬ 
ter  a  five  hour  interview  he  was  hired  on 
the  spot  and  made  the  move  to  Bellevue  in 
mid-summer. 

The  Voice  is  printed  on  Tuesday — early 
in  the  week  for  a  weekly,  but  for  deliber¬ 
ate  reasons.  A  prime  one  being  the  Voice 
wanted  to  beat  the  American  on  the  week¬ 
end  local  sports  scores.  That’s  all  they 
want  to  beat  them  on. 

The  Voice  editoi'ial  policy  is,  in  Gauntz’s 
words,  “is  the  Time  magazine  approach.” 
The  American  prints  on  Thursday  and 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


THE  FIRST  FRONT  PAGE  of  the  Voice  of  Belle¬ 
vue  (Wash.)  showed  the  new  weekly's  dedication 
to  modern  design  concepts.  The  cartooning  is  the 
work  of  University  of  V/ashington  student,  Dave 
Horsey. 
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TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Every  picture  should  have  a  “caption”,  some  kind  of  verbal 
labelling! 

Why?  Because  newspapers  are  in  the  communication  busi¬ 
ness.  Pictures  must  communicate  rather  than  just  decorate. 
We  communicate  in  words  because  we  think  in  words. 

Even  the  “mood  shots”,  -which  my  photog  friends  throw 
at  me  in  rebuttal,  need  at  least  a  verbal  hint  to  get  the  reader 
on  the  right  track.  Take  this  superlative  layout  from  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 

Staffer  Jon  Jacobson  did  a  delightful  essay  on  a  baby  en¬ 
joying  her  bath  with  Mommy.  Five  lines  of  copy  block,  right 
under  the  head,  tells  all  the  necessary  information.  But  the 
addition  of  just  a  phrase  under  each  picture  would  add  much 
pleasure  for  any  observer. 

“This  wet  wash  cloth  is  as  good  as  an  ice  cream  cone.” 
This  phrase  is  no  literary  gem;  but  under  the  right-center 
pic  it  would  clear  up  a  momentary  confusion  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  pic  and  steer  the  reader’s  reaction  into  the  proper 
channel. 

This  layout  is  good.  It  has  a  dominant  picture — at  least 
50%  larger  in  area  than  the  next  larger  he  picture — and  a 
copy  block.  There’s  plenty  of  airy  white  space.  If  only  it  had 
captions ! 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS 

Every  picture  should  be  identified. 

Each  picture  should  have  its  own  caption. 

Each  picture  layout  of  more  than  two  photos  must  have  a 
dominant  picture. 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

From  Pens  of  Babes 

College  and  even  high  school  journalism  are  light-years 
ahead  of  what  they  were  in  the  1930s,  when  I  was  cutting 
my  teeth  as  a  student  editor.  The  most  striking  change  has 
taken  place  since  1964,  when  I  deserted  journalism  for 
academia,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
connection. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  college  newspapers  were  still 
predominantly  bulletin  boards,  and  the  editorial  page  sel¬ 
dom  reflected  concerns  deeper  than  the  perennial  inade¬ 
quacy  of  school  spirit.  The  transformation  in  succeeding 
years  has  been  startling.  College  papers  now  deal  in¬ 
cisively  and  frankly  with  subjects  of  a  kind  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  beyond  the  pale — prostitution  in  the  surrounding 
community  and  even  on  the  campus,  life  in  hippie  com¬ 
munes,  including  sexual  relationships,  the  availability  of 
pornography  to  the  public,  the  goings-on  in  places  where 
topless  and  bottomless  entertainment  is  offered,  and  the 
availability  and  comparative  effectiveness  of  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  birth  control. 

These  subjects  are  handled,  not  with  a  smirk,  but 
levelly  and  seriously.  Less  titillating  but  equally  important 
matters,  such  as  drug  use,  the  Vietnam  war,  the  draft, 
and  the  lives  and  times  of  office-seekers  and  officeholders, 
are  treated  with  equal  skill.  Editors  who  are  interested 
in  the  qualifications  of  students  on  their  way  to  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  would  find  it  interesting  and  impressive 
to  examine  the  reprints  of  the  stories  that  win  prizes  in 
the  contests  conducted  during  the  school  year  for  col¬ 
legiate  journalists  by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation. 

College  journalists  are  extremely  receptive  to  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  professional  world.  In  pursuing  invest- 
gative  and  depth  reporting,  they  have  taken  their  cues 
not  only  from  the  work  done  by  progressive  newspapers 
in  recent  years,  but  also  from  the  so-called  underground 
press  (really  a  misnomer,  for  it  flourishes  unhampered), 
by  which  they  tend  to  be  greatly  influenced.  Admiration 
for  the  latter  has  sometimes  reached  such  heights  that  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  point  out  to  student  editors 
that  such  publications  are  not  really  newspapers  that  can 
be  relied  upon  for  any  evenhanded  or  wdde  spectrum  of 
information,  even  though  now  and  then  they  do  focus 
attention  on  important  matters  that  the  establishment 
press  has  ignored. 

Eight  years  ago  the  daily  at  the  university  where  I 
teach  was  publishing  a  society  page  that  followed  the 
standard  pattern.  Inevitably,  it  concerned  the  doings  of 
the  fraternity  and  sorority  set.  Within  a  year  or  two, 
scathing  criticisms  of  sororities  and  fraternities  as  in¬ 
stitutions  began  to  appear  in  the  paper,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  the  society  page  disappeared,  apparently  forever. 

College  editors  are  very  quick — much  more  so  than  their 
journalistic  elders — to  adopt- new  departures  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  design.  This  is  particularly  true  at  schools 
where  there  are  departments  of  journalism,  since  there 
the  students  are  more  likely  to  have  their  attention  called 
to  such  considerations. 

It  is  well  known  by  now  that  the  teaching  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  English,  including  practice  in  writing,  has 
pretty  much  gone  out  the  window  in  both  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Instead,  the  concentration  is  on  literature, 
and  students  are  also  being  taught  to  “relate,”  or  some¬ 
thing.  This  approach  shows  itself  in  deficiencies  in  spell¬ 
ing  among  college  journalists,  even  in  universities  with 
high  entrance  requirements,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
terminology  of  grammar,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  errors. 

But  in  scope  of  interests,  knowledgability,  and  percep¬ 
tion  these  youngsters  will  bring  to  journalism  abilities 
that  editors  had  better  be  prepared  to  utilize  effectively 
if  they  do  not  want  to  demoralize  and  lose  the  talent  that 
newspapers  desperately  need. 

. No.  433 . . 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Sales  report.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  distributing  a  20-page  report  to 
show  members  where  newspapers  stand  to¬ 
day,  what  the  prospects  for  growth  are, 
and  what  the  Bureau  is  doing  to  assure 
that  growth.  In  the  report,  the  Bureau 
notes  that  the  potential  is  so  great  in 
classified  advertising  it  is  considering  an 
expansion  of  its  efforts  in  this  field.  “A 
next  step  will  be  to  bring  in  an  executive 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  classified,” 
the  report  states. 

*  *  * 

Roundup.  Young  &  Rubicam  is  opening 
a  retail  agency  office  in  Houston,  in  early 
November  to  plan  and  execute  advertising 
in  support  of  local  Gulf  service  stations, 
in  each  of  Gulf’s  marketing  districts. 
Brand  franchise  advertising — both  nation¬ 
al  and  local — and  corporate  ads  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  by  Y&R’s  New  York 
office.  .  .  .  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation  is  mailing  out  applications  which 
allows  the  householder  to  indicate  the 
categories  of  mail  advertising  that  he  only 
wants  to  receive.  Results  will  be  offered  to 
DMAA’s  1600  member  companies  .  .  .  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association  is  urg¬ 
ing  retailers  to  urge  local  media  to  give 
National  Retailing  Week  (January  9-15) 
publicity.  Illustrations  of  the  retailing 
week  emblem  are  available  from  Metro 
Associated  Services,  which  designed  it  for 
NRMA.  .  .  .  William  Barrett,  foimer  New 
York  Times  national  ad  representative, 
has  formed  his  own  rep  firm  which  has 
been  assigned  to  handle  Ivy  League 
Alumni  Magazines.  .  .  .  Both  knee  length 
and  mini  length  styles  continued  to  gain 
larger  shares  of  total  dress  newspaper  ad 
linage  in  August,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

♦  *  * 

Priceless  publicity.  Pork  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  notes  in  its  annual  repoit  that  it 
would  have  cost  $250,000  to  buy  the  space 
used  to  feature  pork — in  color — in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  since  January,  1971. 
The  space  value,  PIC  said,  was  more  than 
the  entire  budget.  Actual  cost  was  $9000 
for  producing  and  distributing  the  color 
features  to  food  editors.  PIC  added;  ‘‘No 
amount  of  maney  could  have  bought  the 
image-building  prestige  that  accrues  to  a 
product  featured  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  food  pages  which  are  read  by  millions  of 
homemakers.  That  space  is  literally  not 
for  sale.” 

ifL  in  if. 

Some  trends.  During  the  first  9  months, 
Edward  N.  Ney,  president.  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  said  the  agency  had  24  new  products 
from  11  existing  clients  move  into  test 
markets.  He  said  this  is  an  indication  of 
‘‘better  times  ahead.”  ...  A  new  pattern 
of  growth  with  industries  settling  in  the 
sparsely-populated  states  where  water  is 
available  was  predicted  by  president  of 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  He  sees  cities  springing  up 
around  industrial  complexes  in  such  states 
as’  Nevada,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  Arizona 
.  .  .  Field  &  Stream  is  going  to  a  four-day 
week  for  the  balance  of  this  year  .  .  .  For 


75  reporting  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  ad  linage  in 
August  was  up  .4%  over  the  same  month 
last  year.  This  contrasts  with  a  .9%  drop 
for  July  1971  over  July,  1970  .  .  .  The  75 
newspapers  reporting  to  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  had 
what  was  described  as  a  “lackluster” 
month  with  38  showing  gains,  and  37  hav¬ 
ing  losses  for  the  month.  Year-to-date 
linage  is  off  1.06%  .  .  .  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Association 
reports  that  linage  of  grocers’  advertising 
in  Northern  California  newspapers  has 
changed  markedly  over  the  past  five 
years.  Ad  sizes  are  being  made  more  uni¬ 
form  (in  many  instances  cutting  back 
schedules)  as  part  of  going  the  discount 
pricing  route.  The  association  said  one 
major  California  newspaper’s  grocer 
linage  has  gone  from  23%  of  overall  dis¬ 
play  linage  down  to  12%. 

*  *  * 

Ad  ban  lifted.  Retail  liquor  licenses  in 
New  Jersey  are  being  given  permission  to 
advertise  on  radio.  The  new  ruling,  issued 
by  State  Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control,  would  permit  the  stores,  taveims, 
and  other  retail  outlets  to  advertise  only 
“fine  wines”  and  “beer”.  The  advertising 
of  hard  liquor  is  still  prohibited,  and  the 


By  George  Wilt 

Since  sneaking  secrets  to  newspapers 
seems  to  be  in  vogue.  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  letting  newspaper  publishers  in  on  one 
that’s  been  kept  quiet  for  29  years.  It’s 
been  discovered  how 'the  155  newspaper 
food  editors  who  attend  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
Food  Editors  Conference  keep  from  gain¬ 
ing  20  pounds,  and  running  right  out  to 
buy  a  new  girdle  two  sizes  larger  as  soon 
as  they  get  back  home. 

First,  they  arrived  in  Chicago’s  Drake 
Hotel  on  Sunday  and  stayed  until  Sunday, 
which  comes  to  six  days,  twice  as  long  as 
most  newspaper  meetings. 

Second,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  they  get 
on  a  treadmill  and  stay  there  at  a  pace 
that  would  drive  a  pro  football  player  to 
his  knees. 

Sure,  they  wine  and  dine  all  week,  with 
luncheons  and  as  many  dinners — with  a 
batch  of  snack  and  refreshment  breaks 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

But  each  of  the  16  eating  sessions  in¬ 
cludes  one  or  more  speakers  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  45  top  food  companies  or  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  sandwiched  in  are  two  business 
sessions,  nine  informational  lecture  meet¬ 
ings,  plus  16  round-table  workshops. 

To  top  this  off,  and  to  keep  them  from 
having  some  spare  time  to  hang  around 
the  buffet,  the  program  chairman  squeezed 
in  11  “filing  sessions,”  affording  the  group 


word  “liquor”  is  allowed  to  be  mentioned 
only  when  it  is  part  of  the  store’s  name. 

it  Hi  * 

Campaigns.  Glenmore  Distillers  is  using 
half-page  ads  in  Boston  newspapers  to 
introduce  Thompson  Canadian.  The  brand 
will  be  rolled  out  into  a  bi-oadened  mar¬ 
keting  area  soon.  Jack  E.  Kannapell  Jr., 
vp  and  director  of  advertising  said  .  .  . 
British  Columbia  government  plans  to  in¬ 
vest  $150,000  in  a  new  job  opportunity  ad 
campaign  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  B.C.  The  B.C.  government  is  offering 
to  pay  50%  of  the  wages  of  persons  hired 
for  new  jobs  after  November  1,  providing 
that  they  have  been  residents  for  1  year 
and  on  welfare  for  3  months  .  .  .  On  the 
theory  small  banks  can  have  big  bank 
“image”  advertising,  Clinton  E.  Frank 
has  developed  a  campaign  for  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  Bank  using  newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 
Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  scheduled  newspaper  ads  to  run 
in  November.  The  bank  has  never  I'un  any 
media  advertising  since  being  founded  in 
1922  .  .  .  Amtrak  proposed  to  spend  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  $8  million  a  year  on 
passenger  advertising.  According  to  Pas¬ 
senger  Train  Journal,  the  raih’oad  indus¬ 
try  invested  $1,735,237  for  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  in  1970.  Santa  Fe  was  the  big  spend¬ 
er  at  $495,353,  and  Georgia  Railroad  the 
smallest — $366  .  .  .  Piedmont  Airlines  has 
begun  a  new  campaign  that  makes  varia¬ 
ble  use  of  100,400,600  and  800-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  most  of  its  80-cities  in  a 
12-state  operating  area. 


an  opportunity  to  sit  down  at  the 
proceedings  to  help  fill  the  next  day’s  food 
pages. 

The  complement  of  155  food  writers  is 
made  up  of  152  girls,  and  three  lone 
males.  37  of  the  delegates  are  attending 
their  first  meeting,  while  the  remaining 
118  have  made  the  meeting  up  to  25  times. 

While  the  program  framework  includes 
the  predictable  items  such  as  recipes  and 
menus,  food  industry  experts  from  finns 
like  Armour’s,  Borden,  Campbell  Soup, 
program  with  plenty  of  grist  for  hard 
news  stories  for  the  food  pages. 

Front  page  topics  like  consumerism, 
health  hazards,  psychodietetics  and  the 
agricultural  outlook  join  food  planning, 
freezing  and  other  more  obvious  subject 
matter. 

All  sessions  were  packed,  and  the 
AANR  hosts,  under  the  direction  of  Ward 
Griffith’s  Bob  Matthei,  kept  things  moving 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

In  the  pressroom,  four  typewriters  were 
kept  busy,  and  many  of  the  gals  ran  to 
typewriters  in  their  rooms.  A  battery  of 
teletype  machines  clattered  almost  around 
the  clock.  An  operator  who  usually  can  be 
found  transmitting  baseball  or  football 
from  Comiskey  Park  or  Soldiers  Field 
heads  up  the  crews  that  sent  more  than  40 
stories  ranging  from  400  to  1,000  words 
before  the  conference  was  24  hours  old. 


Fast  pace  keeps  food 
editors’  weight  down 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


therefore  has  two  extra  days  of  news  and 
has,  in  the  short  life  of  the  Voice,  beaten 
its  new  rival  on  two  major  stories. 

That’s  okay  with  Gauntz.  He’s  not  look¬ 
ing  for  the  beat.  All  he  wants  is  a  crack 
at  the  in-depth  wrap-up  of  stories  possible 
only  when  the  story  has  matured  for  a 
while.  That’s  the  news  magazine  ap¬ 
proach. 

Gauntz  feels  the  Voice  has  some  distinct 
advantages  over  the  American.  “We  have 
about  half  the  staff  the  American  has,  but 
professionally  my  crew  is  more  experi¬ 
enced.  Besides,  I  don’t  have  to  turn  a 
profit  for  my  father  the  publisher.  Profit 
for  us  is  secondary.”  The  mention  of  a 
publisher  father  was  a  reference  to  the 
father- publisher,  son-editor  situation  at 
the  American. 

Gauntz’s  staff  numbers  about  10,  and  he 
admits  “it’s  tough  covering  a  city  of  this 
size  with  that  number  of  people — 
especially  when  most  of  them  are  new  to 
the  area.” 

Of  course  the  battle  of  the  newspapers 
will  not  be  settled  in  the  newsroom  but  in 
the  minds  of  the  advertisers.  Fates  will 
ride  on  what  the  major  portion  of  the 
advertisers  decide  to  do  with  their  ad  dol¬ 
lars. 

So  far,  Gauntz  reported,  the  older  es¬ 
tablished  businesses  are  playing  like 
they’re  from  Missouri.  But  the  businesses 
managed  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  are  utilizing  the  Voice.  And 
advertising  is  selling — so  much  so  the  pa¬ 
per  is  adding  tw'o  ad  salesmen  to  its 
staff. 

“The  young  businessmen  are  coming  to 
the  Voice,”  Gauntz  explained.  “They  have 
no  loyalties  and  they  like  the  shopper 
salability.  They’re  idealistic  about  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  shopper  circulation  with  quality 
news  content.” 

Ad  prices  similar 

Gauntz  admitted  he  came  to  Bellevue 
with  the  expectation  that  given  the  singu¬ 
lar  position  of  the  American  in  town,  that 
it  would  have  “gouging”  ad  rates.  He  was 
wrong. 

“The  American’s  prices  are  good.  They’re 
reasonable  and  so  hard  to  undercut — 
except  the  classifieds.  They’re  charging  $3 
for  a  15  word  classified,  which  is  too 
much.”  The  Voice’s  classified  rate  is  half 
the  American’s,  but  the  standard  display 
rates  are  generally  less  then  15  cents  un¬ 
der  the  American’s. 

If  it  sounds  like  there’s  open  war  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  in  Bellevue,  it’s  less 
than  true.  Actually  the  Voice  has  only 
taken  one  stab  at  its  rival,  and  doesn’t 
plan  to  do  it  again. 

The  one  instance  came  in  the  first  issue. 
The  Voice  ran  a  front  page  of  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  (Seattle  is  15  minutes 
away)  with  a  major  head  about  a  Belle¬ 
vue  area  politician  being  charged  with 
failing  to  report  nearly  $60,000  in  income. 
The  Voice  also  ran  the  front  page  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  American  to  follow  the 
breaking  of  the  story.  There  was  no  men- 
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tion  of  the  politician,  or  his  arrest,  on  the 
front  page  or  inside.  The  Voice  pointed 
that  out. 

In  a  later  issue,  after  the  politician  had 
admitted  to  the  charges,  the  American  ran 
an  editorial  in  reply  to  the  Voice.  It  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  original  story  hadn’t  been 
run  because  the  publisher  and  his  wife 
were  old  friends  of  the  politician  and  his 
family  and  the  American  had  a  policy  of 
not  running  news  of  the  nature  that 
might  be  adverse  to  a  person  or  person’s 
career. 

To  quote  from  the  Voice,  which  viewed 
the  omitted  story  as  a  “tradition”  in  Bel¬ 
levue:  “Newspapering  is  a  business  that 
is  loaded  with  traditions. 

“Luckily,  most  of  them  are  being  dis¬ 
carded.” 


UPI  editors 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


rial  on  important  news  events,  the  lack  of 
balance  in  news  presentation,  the  lack  of 
lead  time  in  disclosures  of  important  deci¬ 
sion-making  meetings,  and  confusion  over 
the  origins  of  news  stories. 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  that  Norman 
Cafarell,  director  of  client  relations  for 
UPI,  had  asked  her  some  questions  which 
she  had  passed  on  to  other  newspaper 
readers. 

“Is  an  earthquake  in  Turkey  wdth  500 
dead  worth  3  or  30  paragraphs?” 

“Three  say  readers,  including  exact  lo¬ 
cation,  villages  affected  and  who’s  in 
charge  of  relief  so  donations  can  be 
sent.” 

“Do  readers  want  more  texts  of  major 
speeches,  presidential  announcements,  su¬ 
preme  court  decisions?” 

“Frankly,  Mr.  Nixon  is  drowning  us  in 
words,  backed  by  little  action.  (And  we 
don’t  like  the  way  Mr.  Agnew  has  treated 
you.)  I  don’t  know  who  reads  all  that 
much  speech.  What  we  would  like  to  get, 
and  can’t,  are  good  summaries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  presidential  commission  reports  .  .  . 
The  Walker  Reports  on  riots  .  .  .  The 
Gates  Commission  Report  on  the  draft  .  .  . 
The  Kennedy  Reports  on  refugees  and 
civilian  casualties  in  Vietnam  ...  to  name 
a  few.” 

How  to  close  gap 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  she  also  had  been 
asked  how  did  the  gap  develop  between 
newspaper  and  reader  and  what  can  be 
done  to  bring  the  two  closer  together. 

“To  bring  us  closer  together,  perhaps 
you  should  listen  to  us  more,”  she  said. 
“You  are  frequently  invited  to  speak  in 
the  community.  Did  you  ever  invite  a  read¬ 
er  to  speak  in  your  newsroom?  Could  you 
ask  a  youth,  or  a  woman,  to  write  an 
editorial,  or  make  up  your  front  pages 
occasionally? 

“The  job  of  the  press  is  to  promote 
understanding  .  .  .  true  understanding  of 
our  problems  ...  so  we  can  deal  with 
them  properly.  The  press  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  intelligence  gathering 
agency  of  a  democracy.  No  one  I  know 
sees  you  in  any  light  except  as  a  friend 
and  ally  ...  a  help  in  these  troubled 
times.” 


Toronto  Telegram 
to  close  down 
on  October  30 

John  Bassett,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  posted  a  notice  on  October  4 
saying  the  newspaper  will  publish  its  last 
edition  on  October  30. 

Anyone  resigning  prior  to  or  after  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  would  get  full  severance  pay  of 
one  week’s  salary  for  each  six  months  of 
service,  up  to  a  maximum  of  38  weeks. 

An  offer  was  made  to  buy  the  Telegram 
for  $11  million,  but  because  of  certain 
terms  that  could  not  be  fulfilled,  it  was 
rejected  by  Bassett. 

The  offer  was  made  by  Denison  Mines 
Ltd.  It  included  $5  million  cash  and  $6 
million  interest-free,  payable  in  three 
years. 

Bassett  was  understood  to  have  decided 
that  he  could  not  meet  three  Denison  re¬ 
quirements: 

A  guai’antee  that  certain  advertisers 
would  continue  to  do  business  with  the 
paper;  a  three-year  wage  freeze  for  Tele¬ 
gram  employes,  and  a  20  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  staff. 

Beland  H.  Honderich,  publisher  of  To¬ 
ronto  Star  Ltd.,  said  the  Star  will  agree 
to  rescind  its  purchase  of  the  subscription 
list  and  good  will  of  the  Telegram  up  to 
the  final  date  of  Telegram  publication. 
The  Star,  however,  would  require  any 
purchase  of  the  Telegram  to  pay  addition¬ 
al  costs  incurred  by  the  Star  in  preparing 
for  expanded  facilities  to  handle  increased 
advertising  and  circulation,  Honderich 
said. 

Turner  Catledge  named 
first  Meeman  professor 

Turner  Catledge,  former  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  the  first  Meeman 
Distinquished  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Com¬ 
munications. 

Catledge  is  filling  a  post  supported  by  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Foundations  of  Memphis  to  the 
UT  school  of  journalism  in  1968.  Meeman, 
who  died  in  1966,  was  founding  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  News  and  then  of  the 
News-Sentinel  and  a  conservation  leader. 

Catledge  retired  last  year  after  a  news¬ 
paper  career  spanning  43  years. 


Mail  causes  move  to  morning 

Postal  service  emphasis  on  morning  de¬ 
livery  has  forced  the  Raton  (N.M.)  Daily 
Range  to  shift  from  afternoon  publica¬ 
tion  to  a  morning  newspaper. 

Range  publisher.  Gene  Wisner,  said 
“people  are  not  going  to  pay  for  day-old 
news,”  in  explaining  the  switch.  He  said 
many  afternoon  newspapers  have  been 
forced  to  re-examine  their  goals  because 
of  the  inflationary  spiral  and  operations 
of  the  postal  service. 
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Newspaperman  Horace  Greeley  directed  public  attention  to  the 
West.  To  new  territories.  New  opportunities. 

The  Harte-Hanks  newspapermen  see  fresh  opportunities  in 
publishing.  Opportunities  to  satisfy  the  public’s  changing  need  for  information. 

Through  group  synergy,  Harte-Hanks  provides  sophisticated  new 
directions  in  publishing  management.  With  specialized  help  in  every  aspect  of 
newspaper  operations- including  marketing,  sales,  production  systems, 
distribution,  financial  planning  and  labor  relations. 

Today,  opportunities  in  publishing  are  found  everywhere.  And  the 
young  men  at  Harte-Hanks  approach  them  with  new  directions. 


iHARTE'hANlks  (NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chnsti  Caller  Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Anionio  Express  &  News 
Ypsiianti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  269.  San  Antonio.  Texas  76206 


Why  Knight  gave  up 
on  outside  ad  reps 


Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  said 
this  week  it  is  dropping  national 
advertising  representation  by 
independent  firms  and  will  es¬ 
tablish  in  their  place  a  separate 
selling  organization  of  its  own 
for  the  11  daily  newspapers  in 
the  group. 

The  new'  arrangement  be¬ 
comes  effective  July  1,  1972. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for 
the  move  to  an  internal  .selling 
organization,  Alvah  J.  Chapman 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
move  was  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of 
selling  to  major  retail  chains. 

To  adequately  carry  out  this 
requirement.  Chapman  said  it 
was  recommended  to  manage¬ 
ment  to  form  a  company-con- 
trolled  organization  that  would 
represent  Knight  papers  on  a 
central  basis.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion,  he  said,  w'as  contained  in 
a  special  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  representative  com¬ 
pany  services. 

Outside  of  that,  Chapman 
said  there  w'as  no  dissatisfaction 


with  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  “All  Knight  newspapers,” 
he  remarked,  “have  received 
skilled  and  effective  service  from 
the  organizations  representing 
them.” 

Chapman  said  that  by  putting 
all  the  Knight  papers  under  one 
roof,  the  papers  will  now  be 
able  to  provide  “more  concen¬ 
trated  selling  to  advertisers  in 
dealing  with  their  marketing 
needs.” 

Tliree  reps  affected 

At  the  present,  6  of  the  11 
Knight  papers  are  represented 
by  three  independently-operated 
firms.  They  are  Branham-Mol- 
oney  (Detroit  Free  Prei^s,  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph,  Macon  News)  ; 
Story-Kelly  &  Smith  (Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald)  ;  and  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen  (Tallahassee  Democrat). 

All  three  firms  provide  retail 
selling  services  to  publishers. 
Last  week,  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen  announced  it  was  add¬ 
ing  to  its  retail  staff.  Story- 
Kelly  &  Smith  believes  it  was 
the  “pioneer”  among  repre¬ 
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“TORX”  identifies 
a  fastener  drive  system  and 
"RAYCARL”  identifies  a  patented 
process  that  involves  both  cold 
forming  and  extruding  of  metal.  So, 
please,  if  you  have  occasion  to  print 
either  of  our  trade  names,  they  should 
appear  as  TORX®  DRIVE  SYSTEM  and 
RAYCARL®  PROCESS.  All  caps,  please. 
Thanks.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation. 


TORX®  DRIVE  SYSTEM  and  RAYCARL®  PROCESS 
are  registered  trademarks  of 
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sentatives  who  offer  publishers 
retail  selling  services.  Retail 
specialization  W’as  one  of  the 
first  things  offered  to  pub¬ 
lishers  as  part  of  a  new  “total 
representation”  package  that 
Branham-Moloney  introduced  in 
1969  after  Branham  Co.  and 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
merged. 

It  was  no  secret  that  Knight 
was  considering  the  changeover. 
On  January  1,  1971,  Knight 
formed  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  to  sell  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  News,  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  News.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  this  company  will 
be  merged  into  the  new  selling 
organization. 

The  Boca  Baton  (Fla.)  Nors, 
the  11th  newspaper  in  the 
Knight  group,  is  the  only  paper 
that  does  not  presently  have  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tion. 

While  the  departure  of  Knight 
is  a  hard  blow  to  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  one  principal  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  affected  bv  the 
inove  pointed  out  that  self-rep¬ 
resentation  is  not  a  trend.  “If 
anything,  the  trend  is  away 
from  self-representation,”  he 
said. 

He  noted  that  in  recent  years, 
other  major  newspaper  groups, 
including  Gannett,  Harte-Hanks, 
Ridder,  have  switched  from 
self-representation  to  outside 
rep  firms.  This  has  also  been 
the  case  with  several  single 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Detroit 
News,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  Kansas  City  Star,  which  all 
gave  up  representing  themselves 
after  many  years  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  owm  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  offices  and  staffs.  The 
number  of  single  and  group 
newspapers  handling  their  own 
national  sales  still  comprises 
some  of  the  largest  circulation 
papers. 

The  li.st  includes,  Newhouse, 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  Booth. 
Ottawav,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News,  New  York  Times, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  others. 
In  a  few  cases,  some  of  these 
newspapers  retain  outside  firms 
to  sell  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tising  . 

Chapman  said  that  in  their 
study  of  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  situation  they  con¬ 
sulted  with  some  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  sell  on  their  own.  “In 
all  cases,  they  told  us  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment,”  Chapman  said. 

Chapman  said  the  company 
was  in  the  process  of  finding  an 
individual  to  direct  the  selling 
organization.  He  said  that  there 
would  be  assignments  made  to 
the  staffs  that  will  be  located  in 
various  key  locations  around  the 
country. 


Arthritis  book  is 
NEA  Fall  feature 

“There’s  Help  for  Arthritis” 
will  be  the  major  Fall  reader 
service  book  and  newspaper 
series  from  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  book  by  LaRue  Stone  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Lamb,  intern¬ 
ist  and  medical  columnist  for 
NEA,  is  being  published  Oc¬ 
tober  17  by  Enterprise  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  division  of  NEA.  The  6 
or  10  part  series  releases  the 
same  day. 

Mrs.  Stone,  an  arthritis  vic¬ 
tim  for  more  than  25  years,  and 
Dr.  Lamb  co-authored  the  128- 
page  book  using  the  “grand 
rounds”  technique  employed  in 
hospitals  and  medical  schools. 
The  manuscript  has  been 
checked  by  the  Arthritis  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  forward  is  by 
Dr.  John  L.  Decker,  chief  of  the 
arthritis  and  rheumatism 
branch  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis¬ 
eases. 

Reader  orders  for  the  book 
will  be  handled  by  newspapers 
locally  and/or  through  NE.\’s 
Reader  Service  Bureau. 


Tribune,  Sun-Times 
capture  AP  awards 

The  Chicago  Tribune  won 
three  out  of  four  first  place 
awards  in  the  Metropolitan 
(Chicago)  Illinois  Associated 
Press  Newswriting  contest. 
The  remaining  first  place  was 
won  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  Task  Force,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  investigative  repoiting 
team  headed  by  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  reporter  William 
Jones,  received  the  first  place 
award  in  the  feature  series 
category  for  its  revelations  of 
abuses  in  nursing  homes.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  AP 
awards  were  disclosed,  it  also 
was  announced  that  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  nursing  home  series  had 
won  the  first  Distinctive  Service 
Award  of  the  Illinois  Interpro¬ 
fessional  Council,  a  10,000  mem¬ 
ber  group  representing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organizations  in  medical 
and  allied  fields. 


on  their  own.  “In  Snapshots  jury 
y  told  us  that  they  \  ^  .  *,0  Ol 

1  with  the  arrange-  mcCtS  Oct.  20-21 

man  said.  The  jury  for  the  1971  Kodak 

said  the  company  International  Newspaper  Snap- 
rocess  of  finding  an  shot  Awards  will  meet  October 
I  direct  the  selling  20  and  21  at  Eastman  Kodak 
He  said  that  there  Company  headquarters  in  Roch- 
signments  made  to  ester.  New  York,  to  select 
it  will  be  located  in  winning  snapshots  from  over 
ocations  around  the  700  finalists  submitted  by  92 
participating  daily  newspapers. 
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The  exclusive  adult  readership 
of  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
would  fill  more  than  half  the  domestic 
airline  seats  in  the  sky  today. 

Add  787,000  Philadelphians. 
Add  The  Sunday  Bulletin. 


Newspapers  lead  with  depth, 
spot  coverage  of  Attica  riot 

By  George  Wilt 


FOOD  IS  AN  EVENT  of  such  general  Inferesf  that  more  than  12,000  people  toured  the  exhibit  area 
during  the  two-day  Toledo  Blade  Cooking  School.  Exhibit  booths  were  in  a  hall  (10,000  square  feet) 
next  to  the  theater  where  cooking  school  sessions  were  held. 


A  group  of  85  promotion  managers 
from  the  Northeast  U.S.  and  eastern 
Canada  assembled  last  week  in  Montreal 
for  the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

The  program  of  idea  exchanges,  presen¬ 
tations,  demonstrations  and  inspirational 
challenges,  of  course,  was  accompanied  by 
a  variety  of  activities,  including  a  field 
trip  to  a  newsprint  mill,  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  other  activities.  The  program 
was  directed  by  Arthur  F.  Chesmer,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
convention  chairman,  and  Carl  H.  Scriv¬ 
ener,  promotion  manager,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  regional  president. 

In  an  opening  session  talk  on  de- 
/eloping  circulation  in  disadvantaged  ar¬ 
eas,  and  “Attica,  N.Y.,”  Paul  Flynn,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  service,  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times  Union,  pointed  out  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager’s  function  on  a  newspaper 
paralleled  that  of  a  product  manager  in 
other  industries. 

“Our  job  is  to  market  our  product,”  he 
said,  “to  create  a  need  and  then  keep  on 
creating  that  need,  over  and  over  again. 

“We  have  to  make  our  readers  constant¬ 
ly  aware  of  what  services  our  newspapers 
provide  for  them,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.” 

“We  have  to  keep  reminding  them  so 
often  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  their 
thinking.” 

Rochester  activities 

Flynn  told  the  group  of  the  Rochester 
newspaper  activities  in  the  inner  core 
city,  and  in  Attica,  N.Y.,  during  the  re¬ 
cent  prison  riots. 

Flynn  said  that  a  teacher  had  told  him 
that  she  wanted  to  see  if  they  could  deter¬ 
mine  whether  newspapers  could  help 
disadvantaged  kids  to  read,  even  though 
most  of  them  did  not  receive  a  newspaper 
at  home  even  once  a  week,  and  some  were 
14  years  of  age  and  had  never  held  a 
newspaper  in  their  hands. 

He  told  of  providing  editors,  reporters. 


circulators,  production  experts,  ad  sales 
personnel  and  building  security  chiefs  for 
two  full  days  to  explain  their  jobs  to  the 
students;  parked  a  newspaper  truck  in 
front  of  the  school,  placed  an  honor  box 
outside  a  classroom,  brought  in  a  model  of 
the  presses,  and  had  a  photographer  take 
pictures  around  the  school  and  then  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  did  and  why  he  did  it. 

“It  worked  beautifully,”  Flynn  said. 


“Our  people,  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  closer  to  the  district  than  the  ex¬ 
pressway  four  miles  away,  got  their  own 
education.” 

Flynn  said  that  the  strategy  was  to  use 
newspapers  wherever  each  individual 
teacher  could,  introducing  them  into  every 
grade  and  subject  area,  with  the  object  to 
get  the  children  to  read  and  to  boost  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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SPEAKING  OF  CO-OP  ADS!  ACB  audits  up¬ 
wards  of  $250,000,000  in  newspaper  co-op  ads 
annually.  We  serve  more  than  350  advertisers. 
On  many  accounts  ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s  “Automatic  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan”  eliminates  the  need  for  co-op  in¬ 
voices  or  tear-sheets.  Simplifies  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  procedures — builds  additional  linage. 
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WE  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  OUR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 
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John, 

Msiry^ 

Chicago, 
New\brk, 
Daily  News, 
Governor, 
Realtor - 
they  all 

have  something 
in  common. 


I  liey're  all  proper  nouns— names  distinguishing 
some  individuals  from  others. 

Yes.  Realtor  is  a  proper  noun.  It  is  registered  as  a 
service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  individuals  in  real  estate  who  are  different. 
\\  ho  are  members  of  local  and  state  boards  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
\\  ho  arc  the  professionals  in  real  estate.  \\  ho  have 
pledged  themselves  to  a  strict  code  of  ethics,  and 
are  proud  of  their  title. 

\Ve  know  we  don't  have  to  remind  you— any 
proper  noun  should  start  with  a  capital  letter.  So 
please,  when  you  sit  down  at  the  typewriter  to  write 
about  a  Realtor,  write  it  with  a  capital  “R.”  We’ll 
thank  you. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

13t)()  Connecticut  Ave  .N.W. 

Washington.  D  C,  20036 


Express  publishing 
company  reorganized 

Major  executive  promotions 
have  resulted  in  a  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Express 
Publishing  Co. 

The  company  publishes  the 
morning  Express  and  the  after¬ 
noon  News  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  and  is  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc., 
a  communications  group  with 
properties  in  17  markets  in 
Texas,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts. 

Houston  H.  Harte  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  re¬ 
cently  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  group. 

The  reorganization  began  in 
February  when  Charles  0.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  executive  editor  of  the 
Express  and  News,  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Express.  He 
also  remains  chief  news  execu¬ 
tive  of  both  papers. 

Smith  general  manager 

James  H.  Smith  was  then 
named  general  manager  and 
vice  president.  In  June,  Terry 
Hancock,  veteran  San  Antonio 
advertising  director,  was  named 
advertising  director;  in  July 
Dennis  Lomasney  was  appointed 
sales  manager  and  Charles  Fu- 
trell  was  named  marketing 
manager. 

In  August  Don  Miller  was 
named  operations  manager.  The 
executive  realignment  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  w'ith  the 
announcement  that  Edward  L. 
Bennett  had  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

Kilpatrick,  longtime  Express- 
News  editorial  executive,  has 
been  with  the  papers  since  1950 
and  has  been  executive  editor 
since  1958.  He  also  is  corporate 
dii’ector,  editorial,  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  group  and  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Express  Publishing 
Co. 

Smith  has  been  a  consultant 
and  newspaper  executive  in 
Massachusetts,  California  and 
Illinois. 

Bennett  from  Newark 

Bennett  came  to  the  Express 
from  Newark,  N.J.,  where  he 
was  circulation  director  of  the 
Neivark  News. 

Miller  was  manager  of  Rural- 
ist  Press,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
before  coming  to  the  Express. 
Hancock  came  to  the  Express 
from  the  San  Antonio  Light 
where  he  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Lomasney  joined  the  Express 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times  where  he  was  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  The 
Caller-Times  also  is  a  division 
of  Harte-Hanks.  Futrell  was 
formerly  a  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Co.  division  manager  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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Miami  Herald  tops 
awards  for  women 

For  the  17th  time  in  20  years, 
the  Miami  Herald  has  won  the 
top  award  of  the  Florida  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club’s  annual  pro- 
fessional  competition.  The 
award  was  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  women’s  section. 

The  Herald  also  won  more 
than  half  the  FWPC’s  first- 
place  awards  winning  in  eight 
categories. 

Herald  staff  writer  Janet 
Chusmir  was  top  winner  in  the 
annual  statewide  competition 
with  five  awards.  Mrs.  Chusmir 
received  first  place  in  general 
excellence  of  writing,  in  fea¬ 
tures  and  for  her  stories  on  a 
16-year-old  runaway  girl.  She 
also  won  a  second  place  for  her 
Personal  Report  columns  and 
a  third  in  special  interest  writ¬ 
ing. 

Reporter  Carol  Weber,  with 
The  Herald’s  Fort  Lauderdale 
bureau,  was  a  winner  in  three 
categories  with  a  first  place  for 
her  profile  of  an  accused  drug 
smuggler,  and  third  prizes  in 
both  general  excellence  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  in-depth  reporting. 

Living  Today  editor  Dorothy- 
Anne  Flor  accepted  the  first 
place  award  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  for  her  section. 

Helen  Coram,  associate  wom¬ 
an’s  editor,  was  honored  with  a 
first  place  in  color  page  make¬ 
up,  and  Helene  Moore  placed 
first  in  black  and  white  page 
make-up. 

Reporter  Edna  Buchanan  won 
first  place  in  straight  news  for 
her  story  of  a  lovelorn  Italian 
sculptor  who  wooed  a  Miami 
stewardess. 

Ohio  daily  joining 
plant  and  offices 

The  Republican-Courier,  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  has  announced 
plans  to  consolidate  its  printing 
plant  and  offices  under  one  roof 
with  expansion  of  the  paper’s 
present  printing  plant. 

Harold  H.  Heminger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Findlay  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Edwin  L.  Heminger, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  said 
the  paper’s  plant,  which  was 
constructed  in  1967  with  expan¬ 
sion  in  mind,  will  be  enlarged 
to  nearly  triple  its  current  size. 
The  Republican  -  Courier  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Goss  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  letterpress  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  plant. 
Work  on  the  addition  will  begin 
this  fall. 

The  paper’s  business,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  composing  facilities 
are  now  located  in  a  building 
separate  from  the  plant. 
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The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day. 


Milton 
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Culbert  remains  in  Berkeley,  operating 
out  of  the  Gazette’s  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  new  downtown  building, 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  Gazette  structure, 
demolished  and  turned  into  a  parking 
lot. 

Instead  of  Richmond  taking  over  Berk¬ 
eley,  just  the  opposite  happened.  Terry 
Sellards,  one  of  the  Wichita  recruits  hired 
by  Culbert,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  editorial  operations.  Another, 
Lance  Gilmore,  became  city  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

The  Berkeley  paper  long  had  been 
known  as  the  Gasjet,  overshadowed  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  its  own  town  by  both  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  the  Daily  Californian,  a 
student  newspaper.  It  also  faced  fierce 
competition  from  the  Chronicle,  a  morning 
publication.  The  Examiner  cuts  into  its 
street  sales,  its  main  source  of  revenue, 
and  then,  too,  there  are  those  under¬ 
ground  papers. 

When  Mike  first  came  to  the  paper,  his 
right-wing  philosophy,  like  Gray’s  desert 
flower,  blushed  largely  unseen.  Fast  in  his 
makeup  duties,  Mike  would  spend  much  of 
his  time  arguing  philosophy  with  a  Cal 
student  who  operated  the  switchboard  at 
night.  Once  he  gained  control  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  it  took  on  a  bark  and  bite  that  began 
attracting  new  readers. 

Strange  philosophy 

Many  residents  were  scarcely  aware  of 
the  Gazette  before  Culbert  began  espous¬ 
ing  a  strange  philosophy.  Many  despised 
him,  many  loved  him.  But  everybody  read 
him. 

Culbert  is  33,  but  he  could  pass  for  a 
college  kid  except  that  his  hair  is  short. 
He’s  a  little  guy  with  a  cherubic,  clean¬ 
shaven  face,  blond  hair  and  sparkling  blue 
eyes. 

The  turbulent  University  of  California 
is  less  than  two  blocks  from  the  Gazette 
office.  Culbert  often  mingles  with  the 
weii-dos  just  to  see  what  they’re  saying, 
and  he  usually  passes  unrecognized.  Simi¬ 
larly,  he’s  often  at  the  storm  center  of  a 
riot,  recording  all  the  action  in  mind’s 
eye.  One  time  he  caught  a  tomato  in  his 
eye. 

Once  a  wild-haired  radical  stormed  into 
the  Gazette  office,  waving  a  copy  of  the 
paper.  “Say,  buddy,’’  he  shouted  at  Cul- 

(Continued  on  page  28) 

Newspaper  executives 
in  Hall  of  Fame 

Two  deceased  Morgantown 
newspaper  executives  were 
elect^  to  the  West  Virginia 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at 
concluding  sessions  of  the  1971 
annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Press  Association  at  Oglebay 
Park. 

Brooks  Cottle,  editor  of  the 
Morgantown  Post  from  1929 
until  his  death  in  1967,  and 
Julian  E.  Fleming,  founder  of 
the  Morgantown  Dominion- 
News  and  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  half  a  century,  were 
selected  from  a  long  list  of  nom¬ 
inees  of  the  state’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalists. 
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Editor  with  a  crew  cut 
bent  on  saving  Berkeley 


Middle-aged  residents  in  the  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  hills  consider  Mike  Culbert,  who 
writes  a  daily  column  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  as  the 
city’s  “last  patriot.” 

The  radical  members  of  the  Berkeley 
City  Council  and  their  wild-eyed  backers, 
who  often  have  rocked  the  University  of 
California,  have  used  television  to  decry 
Culbert  as  “a  racist  of  the  Joe  McCarthy 
stripe.” 

The  literati  of  Berkeley  regard  Culbert 
as  the  Bill  Buckley  of  the  West,  who’s 
become  as  much  a  part  of  their  morning 
as  coffee. 

Culbert  does  espouse  the  same  philoso¬ 
phy  as  Buckley  and,  while  he  lacks 
William’s  droll  mannerisms,  he’s  easily  a 
match  for  him  in  both  the  written  and 
spoken  word.  Further,  Mike  is  deeply 
steeped  in  the  vocabulary  and  background 
of  the  rebel  movement,  which  enables  him 
to  quell  the  dissenters  in  any  head-to-head 
argument. 

Fiery  speaker 

He  speaks  extemporaneously  before 
civic  groups  and  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  on  security  and  subversion  themes 
with  the  same  fast-flowing  fire  and  dash 
he  puts  into  his  columns  and  editorials. 

In  1969,  Mike  helped  launch  Psychic 
magazine.  He  is  a  weekly  commentator 
(the  only  rightist)  on  the  leftwing  KPFA 
radio.  Last  year  he  did  an  hour-lbng  vide¬ 
otape  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
He  has  addressed  seminars  of  the  AEC  in 
Oakland  and  in  Washington,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  14,000  in  Sacramento  at  the 
Governor’s  military  conference.  Further, 
he  has  spoken  in  Nevada  and  Arkansas, 
and  he’s  even  occupied  the  pulpit  at 
church  services,  though  religion  is  not  his 
bag. 

A  completely  dedicated  journalist  bent 
on  saving  Beikeley,  long  a  synonym  for 
rebellion,  from  the  bombardiers  and  the 


Mike  Culbert 


new  Left,  Mike  Culbert  also  is  a  whiz  in 
the  newsroom  who  rose  quickly  from  the 
copydesk  of  the  Gazette  to  the  editorship 
after  joining  the  paper  in  1965. 

In  his  first  few  months  with  the 
Gazette,  he  redesigned  it  and  brightened 
the  writing.  He  brought  in  young  talent 
from  the  Midwest.  Mike  insisted  not  only 
in  giving  all  the  local  news  but  also  the 
meaning  behind  it. 

When  the  Gazette  was  sold  to  Owens 
Publications  Inc.  in  1965,  staffers  feared 
they  would  go  the  way  of  the  composing 
and  press  room. 

Instead,  Warren  Bi'own,  president  of 
Owens,  quickly  recognized  Culbert’s  tal¬ 
ents,  made  him  editor  of  both  the  Gazette 
and  the  Richmond  Independent. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment;  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta. 


New  England's  OTHER 
million  market 

THE  PROVIDENCE 

lOURNAL  BUllETIN 


4+PU:iES 


DELIVERS  HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  RATE  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  in  stereotype 
production  from  the  world  leader  in 
plate  making  equipment. 

Model  4-60  automatically  precision- 
casts,  shaves,  trims  and  cools 
at  the  rate  of  4  or  more  plates  per 
minute.  It  features  a  cylinder-type 
casting  box  assembly  that  casts  one 
plate  while  simultaneously 
delivering  another.  You  get 
maximum  casting  speed  with 
minimum  delay  between  plates.  All 
functions  of  the  4-60  are  controlled 
from  operator’s  console. 

Typical  of  Wood-Hoe  plate  making 


Casting  box  tilts  toward  operator’s 
platform  for  precise,  easy  mat  setting 
on  close  schedules. 


systems  leadership,  the  4-60  is 
distinguished  by  top  performance, 
durability  and  complete  reliability. 

Phone  or  write  for  information  about 
Wood-Hoe  Stereo  Plate 
Casting  Machines. 

WOOD -HOE 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  iNOUSTRieS.  INC 

301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  07632 
(201 )  567-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07060 
(201)756-5700 
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Newspapers  lead 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


reading  level. 

He  pointed  out  that  after  eipht  months 
of  the  program,  reading  lev’els  had  gone 
up  an  average  of  17  months  in  the  eight 
school  months. 

Following  exi)ansion  of  the  program 
into  parochial  schools  and  to  high  schools, 
results  bore  out  the  same  premise  to  some 
of  the  educators  who  seemed  leery  of  the 
validity  of  the  research  figures. 

He  added  that  many  teachers  and  read¬ 
ing  si)ecialists,  many  of  whom  had  been 
reluctant  to  try  the  program,  told  the 
newspai)er  that  “disadvantaged  students 
could  learn  to  I’ead  as  well  with  newspa¬ 
pers  as  with  any  other  reading  material.” 

In  the  Rochester  program,  the  newspa- 
jiers  match,  jiaper-for-paper,  every  copy 
used  to  teach  reading  to  a  disadvantaged 
child. 

Allica  story  told 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Attica  prison  riot 
story,  Flynn  told  the  INPA  group  that 
Attica  is  located  in  a  rural  county,  with 
about  20  percent  coverage  by  Rochester 
newspapers,  competing  with  Buffalo  dailies 
and  the  Batavia  (N.Y.)  Xeivs. 

“When  the  Attica  story  broke,”  Flynn 
said,  “we  moved  quickly  to  react  to  a 
major  news  story  witbin  our  area,  and 
our  activities  during  the  period  reminded 
our  i-eaders  that  they  needed  us,  and 
couldn’t  do  without  newspapers.” 

“When  the  riot  broke  out,  the  first  news 
came  in  a  three-paragraph  AP  bulletin,” 
he  said. 

“As  the  morning  wore  on,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  a  major  confrontation 
developing  in  Attica.  The  taking  of 
hostages  was  announced,  and  we  i)repared 
to  help  our  cii-culation  departments  to  get 
as  much  information  to  our  readers  as 
possible.” 

Flynn  told  of  using  hand-stencilled 
newsstand  cards,  plus  radio  spots  at 
$41.2.0  each,  on  a  Batavia  local  station, 
capsuling  the  news  covei'age. 

He  told  of  covering  the  downtown  area 
with  75  rack  cards  by  11:00  a.m.  the 
following  morning,  for  display  on  vending 
machines. 

“The  sold  out  in  the  time  it  took  the 
first  truck  to  swing  back  to  the  loading 
dock  to  get  extras,”  he  said. 

Flynn  told  how,  on  Monday,  following 
the  time  the  police  entered  the  prison,  “we 
purchased  30-second  commercials  on  Roch¬ 
ester’s  two  top-rated  AM  radio  stations, 
and  bought  ten  spots  on  the  small  station 
in  Batavia.  With  the  help  of  their  agency, 
the  newspapers  bought  one  30-second  spot 
and  seven  10-second  spots  adjacent  to 
newscasts,  on  Rochester  television.  Copy 
told  viewers  that  “we  had  a  depth  cover¬ 
age  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  there 
would  be  extra  copies  available.” 

A  community  service  follow-up,  with 
Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers’  “Lend-A- 
Hand”  Found  announcing  that  it  would 
donate  $10,000  to  start  a  fund  for  families 
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of  all  Greater  Rochester  men  who  died  in 
Attica,  including  both  inmates  and 
hostages.  Flynn  traced  how  the  public  had 
donated  more  than  $4,000  in  addition. 

“A  news  situation  like  Attica  is  a  per¬ 
fect  time  to  remind  the  public  of  its  abso¬ 
lute  need  for  its  newspapers,”  Flynn 
added. 

Classified  ideas 

In  a  session  on  “Improving  our  print 
environment,  classified’s  challenge,”  Dick 
MacDonald,  Harrison  C.  MacDonald  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  described  ideas  for  restructur¬ 
ing  newspaper  classified  sections.  He 
pointed  out  the  use  of  modernized  classifi¬ 
cation  headings  using  stylized  art  and 
modern  typography,  similar  to  interna¬ 
tional  road  signs,  and  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  relocation  of  various  classifica¬ 
tions.  An  example  quoted  was  the  location 
of  “Mobile  Homes”  advertising  near  real 
estate  ads  instead  of  automobiles  and 
trailers. 

In  a  research  session,  Ed  Pollack,  re¬ 
search  and  sales  development  manager, 
Toronto  Telegram,  urged  that  research 
“measure  the  true  benefits  of  newspaper 
advertising.”  Among  those  benefits,  he 
said  that  advertising  should  be  shown  to 
be  an  investment,  not  an  expenditure;  and 
that  research  should  set  up  measures  of 
efficiency,  quantitative — not  qualitative. 

He  blasted  much  existing  research  as 
presenting  data  on  “what  nobody  believes, 
nobody  cares  about,  or  wants  to  believe. 

“Don’t  waste  your  time  on  data  on  com¬ 
petitive  media,”  he  said.  “Nobody  will  be¬ 
lieve  it.”  He  suggested  as  an  alternative, 
discovering  the  ratio  between  share  of 
brand  and  gross  rating  points. 

Pre-paid  circulation 

Bill  Stoody,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Kitehener-Waterloo  (Out.)  Record,  de¬ 
scribed  his  newspajier’s  success  with  “cur¬ 
rent-month  collecting,  explaining  how,  af¬ 
ter  selling  his  carrier  organization  on  the 
program,  it  became  easier  to  convince  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  value  of  the  system,  with 
an  ever  decreasing  number  of  complaints. 

Other  conference  sessions  included  a 
presentation  “Nine  Months  Later,”  by 
Fred  Farrar,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  and  Don  Barnett,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  The  presentation  explained  how 
advertisers  could  use  newspapers  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways,  dominating  the 
newspaper. 

Delegates  discussed  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion,  and  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  at  I'ound  table  discussions  in  various 
circulation  groups,  featuring  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  in  capsule  form. 

Board  actions 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Region  voted  to  offer  services  of  members 
as  speakers  in  “mini-seminars”  through¬ 
out  the  area,  providing  experts  on  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  research  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  promotion  for  one-day  or  weekend 
meetings  in  newspaper  neighborhoods. 
Publishers  interested  in  utilizing  these 
consulting  services,  with  no  charge  except 
expenses,  should  contact  Art  Chesmer, 
Montreal  Gazette,  new  INPA  eastern 
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regional  president. 

In  election  of  officere,  Chesmer  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Carl  Scriven¬ 
er,  Qunicy,  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

David  A.  Lindsey,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record,  was  named  president-elect;  Paul 
B.  Flynn  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  <t- 
Chronicle  and  Times  Union,  second 
vicepresident;  and  Thomas  J.  Craddock, 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  secretary-treasu¬ 
rer.  Elected  directors  were:  Rosemarie 
Maio,  Passaic  (N..J.)  Herald-News; 
Vernon  Archer,  Toronto  Star;  and  Blaine 
Davis,  Washington  (D.C.  Star. 

In  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  held  at  Beaconsfield  Golf  Club,  Joe 
Coyne,  Xctv  York  News,  won  low  gross; 
Bill  Dole,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  second  low 
gross;  Josie  Allen,  Quincy,  Mass.,  low  net, 
and  Vern  Archer,  Toronto,  second  low  net. 

The  1972  Eastern  Regional  Conference 
of  INPA  was  announced  at  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  with  the  1973  meeting  scheduled 
for  Ottawa,  Ont. 

• 

Memphis  protests 
fail  to  stop  FCC 
license  renewal 

Over  iirotests  of  the  Memphis  Coalition 
for  Better  Broadcasting  and  the  Memphis 
Citizens  Council,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  granted  renewal  of  the 
license  of  WMC-TV,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a 
station  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  Coalition  protested  the  renewal  on 
the  allegation  that  Scripps-Howard  inade¬ 
quately  served  the  needs  of  Memphis 
Black  residents,  the  Council  charged  that 
the  licensee  had  given  too  much  coverage 
to  blacks.  Both  groups  asked  that  the  ap- 
jilication  for  renewal  be  designated  for  a 
hearing. 

The  Coalition  charged  that  Scripps- 
Howard  had  failed  to  conduct  an  adequate 
survey  of  community  needs  and  failed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Memphis  area; 
discriminated  against  blacks  in  emi)loy- 
ment,  and  with  undue  concentration  of 
conti'ol  of  communications  in  the  Memphis 
area.  Scripps-Howard  owns  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  the  Press  Scimitar,  Mem¬ 
phis  daily  newspapers. 

The  Citizens  Council  alleged  that 
Scripps-Howard  had  distorted  news  cover¬ 
age,  had  given  too  much  coverage  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Black  race,  and  also  raised  the 
concentration  of  control  issue. 

The  FCC  rejected  all  of  these  charges. 
It  said  that  Scripps-Howard  had  “more 
than  adequately  complied”  with  FCC  re¬ 
quirements  in  adapting  its  broadcast  pro¬ 
gramming  to  the  needs  of  the  black  com¬ 
munity  and  that  the  Coalition  had  failed 
to  support  its  allegation  of  discriminatory 
employment  practices. 

As  to  the  Coalition’s  charges  of  undue 
media  concentration,  the  FCC  said  that 
the  group  had  presented  no  facts  showing 
any  violation  of  law.  As  to  the  Citizens 
Council,  the  Commission  said  that  it  found 
that  no  question  of  alleged  media  concen¬ 
tration  had  been  raised  that  warranted 
denial  of  the  license  renewal  application. 
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We're  taking  reservations 
to  the  Sun. 


The  Nutley,  N.J.  Sun. 

Now  that's  a  trip  you  haven't  taken  before. 

And  here's  a  good  reason  to. 

Frank  Orechio,  the  Sun's  Publisher,  has  just  installed 
a  new  Dataflow  SETYPE  System  in  his  plant.  And  he  says 
It’s  already  eliminated  all  his  keyboard  input  congestion. 

He  says  our  Optical  Character  Recognition  system 
IS  saving  him  a  lot  of  time.  And  money. 

Frank's  so  pleased  with  our  system  that  he'll  be  glad 
to  show  it  off  to  you.  If  you  fly  to  the  Sun,  he'll 
give  you  a  personal  tour  of  his  facilities  and  let  you 
get  a  feel  for  the  SETYPE  System  in  operation. 

You’ll  see  how  much  faster  and  economical 
composition  can  be. 

We  think  you’ll  be  impressed  by  what  Frank  has  to  say. 

If  you  decide  to  install  our  system  in  your  plant 
when  you  get  home,  we've  got  one  more  way  to  save 
you  money.  We’ll  refund  your  roundtrip  airfare  to  the  Sun. 

For  reservations,  simply  return  the  reply  card  below. 


DATATYPE  CORPORATION 


1050  N  W  163RD  DRIVE.  MIAMI.  FLORIDA  33169  (305)  625-8451 


Yes  Q]  Make  my  reservation.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Sun. 
Yes  □  I  'm  interested:  however,  I'd  like  more  information 
before  making  my  reservation. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY 


ALTOGETHER — The  telephone  sales  department  in  the  new  classified  office  of  the  San  Francisco 
Printing  Co.  Is  spacious.  Some  60  people  work  In  three  bays,  each  with  its  own  desk-high  copy  conveyor. 


Berkeley  editor 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


bert,  “where  can  I  find  this  Mike  Cul- 
bert?” 

A  bachelor  whose  phone  in  his  Oakland 
apartment  is  unlisted,  Mike  has  not  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  the  whiplash  of  the  radi¬ 
cals. 

He’s  been  threatened  many  times  but 
only  once  seriously.  That  was  when  a 
dissenter  sought  to  blow  him  up  with  a 
shotgun. 

Since  the  new  building  is  flat  and  com¬ 
pact  and  well-lighted,  Culbert  no  longer 
pays  any  heed  -to  the  frequent  bomb 
threats  called  in  to  the  switchboard. 

Culbert  learned  about  anarchy  in  the 
late  1950s  in  Caracas  and  Mexico  City, 
where  he  was  a  stringer  for  Time  and 
Life  and  NBC. 

Student  activist 

He  sampled  his  first  taste  of  student 
action  in  1958  when  he  was  a  scholarship 
student  at  the  University  of  Mexico. 

As  a  fledgling  student,  he  vainly  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  others  that  they  take  their 
multiple  grievances  through  legal  pro¬ 
cesses.  They  laughed  at  him  and  explained 
they  didn’t  do  things  like  that  but  instead 
believed  in  dii-ect  action. 

“I  told  them  in  the  USA  that’s  the  way 
students  get  things  done,  and  I  privately 
told  friends  the  USA  would  never  tolerate 
such  rambunctiousness  (stealing  of  buses, 
sealing  off  the  university,  firing  the 
chancellor)  by  the  students,”  recalled 
Mike.  He  chuckled.  “Of  course,  this  was 
well  before  I  arrived  in  Berkeley,”  he 
added. 

Fluent  in  Spanish,  Mike  taught  at  night 
school  in  Wichita  and  was  the  unofficial 
translator  for  the  Argentina  Air  Force,  in 
Wichita  to  buy  Cessna  and  Beach  Air¬ 
craft.  He  also  taught  Spanish  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Culbert’s  Berkeley  staff  is  a  mixed  bag 
and  not  right-righter-rightist  basis  of  a 
selection,  as  the  opposition  claims.  In  fact, 
reporter  Bob  Kroll  was  one  of  the  original 
free  speech  arrestees,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  peace  and  freedom  party  have 
come  and  gone. 

Mike  denies  his  crewcut  is  an  image 
symbol,  as  the  dissidents  charge,  and  he 
intends  to  keep  it  “even  if  it  comes  back 
into  vogue,  as  I  feel  it  will.” 

Actually,  Culbert  considers  himself  one 
of  Berkeley’s  true  hippies — and  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  to  boot. 

“If  hippies  are  non-conformists,  then 
what  could  be  more  hippiesque  in  left- 
liberal,  shaggy-haired  Berkeley  than  a 
conservative-right,  crewcut,  palm-reading, 
UFO-chasing  universal  capitalist  revolu- 
nary?” 

Fascinating  city 

Culbert  is  as  complex  as  Berkeley  it¬ 
self.  “To  me,”  he  says,  “the  city  is  a  scene 
of  endless  fascination,  coupled  with  frus¬ 
tration.  It  is  a  theater  of  events  that  in 
their  lump  sum  make  one  pause  to  wonder 
whether  he  is  seeing  history  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  attending  the  day  ward  in  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum;  probably  it’s  a  little  of  both. 


Newspapering  in  Berkeley  is  the  dichoto- 
moy  of  frustration-fascination,  too,  pai'tic- 
ularly  since  I  am  tabbed  as  a  rightwinger 
in  a  place  moving  ever  more  to  the  left. 

“The  essence  of  American  conservatism 
is  indeed  a  revolutionary  preachment:  the 
flourishing  of  the  individual  against  the 
state.  In  economics,  I  am  a  total  Kelso 
addict:  the  authentic  economic  goal  to¬ 
ward  the  21st  Century  should  not  be  the 
labor  state  and  tyranny,  but  the  full- 
production  state  and  freedom.” 

Although  Culbert  hates  and  knows 
nothing  of  sports,  he  broke  in  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  writer  covering  wrestling  matches  in 
Wichita  for  Boxing  &  Wrestling  maga¬ 
zine,  published  in  Jersey  City.  He  was 
then  14. 

At  16,  he  was  stringing  for  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  largely  on  wrestling  matches. 

‘Forget  it,  kid!’ 

Thinking  then  of  a  journalism  career, 
he  asked  the  sports  editor,  Jack  Miller, 
about  his  prospects. 

“Forget  it,  kid,”  Miller  advised.  “You 
can  make  more  money  moving  pianos  into 
a  whore  house.” 

The  paper  liked  the  kid’s  writing  and 
asked  him  to  expand  it  into  other  sports. 
It  was  then  that  Mike  paid  a  friend  50c  to 
tell  him  everything  he  knew  about  football 
so  he  could  cover  a  high  school  game. 
Soon  Culbert  had  branched  out  into  base¬ 
ball,  hating  every  moment  of  it. 

The  new  sports  editor,  Joe  Gilmartln, 
assigned  the  bright  kid  to  do  the  outdoor 
column.  Since  they  wanted  to  project  the 
image  of  a  gnarled,  old  outdoorsman, 
Mike  was  the  only  columnist  on  the  paper 


whose  photo  was  omitted.  No  wonder.  He 
was  only  17. 

In  grammar  school,  Mike  became  ena¬ 
mored  of  flying  saucers,  for  he  had  both 
seen  them  and  talked  to  others  who  had. 
It  became  an  abiding  interest,  which  prods 
his  psyche  even  today. 

As  a  practical  joke  at  Roosevelt  In¬ 
termediate  School,  he  placed  a  little  man 
made  of  clay,  covered  with  a  silvery  suit 
and  Avith  flash  bulb  fluff  serving  as  his 
hair,  into  a  jar  filled  with  colored  water. 
“I  told  a  friend  of  mine,”  he  said,  “it  was 
a  recovered  body  from  a  flying  saucer.” 

Somehow,  the  news  of  the  ruse  got  back 
to  Frank  Scully  in  Los  Angeles,  whose 
book,  “Behind  the  Flying  Saucers,”  was 
the  first  published  on  UFOs.  Scully  wrote 
Culbert  asking  if-  this  was  all  real,  and 
the  youth  replied  it  was  all  a  hoax. 

However,  Scully’s  book  and  Mike’s  sub¬ 
sequent  interviews  developed  into  the  bud¬ 
ding  journalist  a  long-term  fascination  of 
the  subject.  Mike  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Investigations  Committee  on 
Aerial  Phenomena  (NICAP)  and  the 
Aerial  Phenomena  Research  Organization 
(APRO). 

At  the  age  of  14,  when  he  was  writing 
wrestling,  Mike  also  developed  an  intense 
interest  in  occultism  and  palmistry.  Soon 
he  was  giving  speeches  on  hand  reading 
and  then  demonstrations.  In  high  school, 
his  friends  called  him  “Swami”  and  “Ra¬ 
jah”  because  he  read  palms  at  school 
fairs.  He  also  became  seriously  interested 
in  metaphysics  and  comparative  religion. 
*  *  * 

Jim  Scott,  a  free  lance  writer,  frequent¬ 
ly  contributes  to  E&P. 
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The  continuing  story  of  Youth  &  Child  Welfare: 

The^O  million  program 
that  nobody  knocks. 


Take  a  hard  look  at  this  welfare 
program.  In  the  twelve  months  ended 
May  31,  1970,  the  sum  expended  was 
$10,759,659.88.  Try  to  find  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  misuse  of  funds.  Hunt  for 
one  instance  of  public  outrage.  Look 
for  just  one  case  of  the  political  pork 
barrel. 

Put  your  toughest  investigative 
reporter  on  the  job  and  ask  him  to  find 
the  negative  story. 

He  won’t. 

Because  this  youth  and  child  wel¬ 
fare  program  is  a  private  function.  It 
is  guided,  sustained  and  administered 
primarily  by  volunteers— The  American 
Legion  and  its  auxiliaries.  It’s  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  grew  out  of  the  welfare 
needs  of  veterans’  children  and  was 
immediately  expanded  to  serve  all 
children. 

If  you  fine-tooth-comb  that  $10  mil¬ 
lion  figure,  you’ll  find  such  items  as 
direct  aid  for  food,  clothing  and  medical 
care,  contributions  to  child  welfare 
agencies,  and  such  service  items  as 
finding  foster  hbmes,  setting  up  hot 
lunch  programs,  assisting  school  drop¬ 
outs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (And  those  “et¬ 
ceteras”  make  for  a  fascinating  story.) 


Nor  is  this  child  welfare  program 
some  lofty  thing  staged  from  the 
Olympian  heights  of  the  Capital  City. 
It’s  happening  in  your  locale,  through 
one  of  the  16,000  Posts  that  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  help  kids  through  The 
American  Legion’s  Commission  on 
Children  and  Youth.  Constantly. 

If  you  can  accept  the  fact  that  The 
Legion  can  be  relevant,  you  might  want 
to  cover  this  welfare  story.  We’d  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  local  contact. 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The 
American  Legion,  National  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division,  Washington  Head¬ 
quarters,  1608  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Telephone 
(202)  393-4811. 


wjhe 

American 

Legion 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


’^SDfuqsL  jl.  CooftsA,  CjAiiciaisiiL. 


America’s 

most 

experienced 

media 

brokers 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio, 
CATV,  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 
Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  N  W.  20036 
(202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 

(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1511  Bryan  Street  75201 
(214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Sharpnack  new  M.E. 
of  Fort  Collins  paper 

Appointment  of  two  veteran 
newspaper  men  to  executive  po¬ 
sitions  was  announced  today  by 
Robert  S.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 

New  managing  editor  is  Ger¬ 
ald  H.  Sharpnack,  39,  presently 
city  editor  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen.  Sharpnack’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  effective  November 
1.  He  succeeds  Ronald  H. 
Brown,  w’ho  resigned  Tuesday. 
Brown  has  not  announced  his 
future  plans. 

New  circulation  manager  will 
be  Steven  A.  Studt,  29,  pres¬ 
ently  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  and  the  Nevada 
State  Jorimal.  Studt,  who  will 
move  to  Fort  Collins  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  succeeds  Forest  L.  Stone- 
mets,  who  retires  effective  De¬ 
cember  31. 

Sharpnack  joined  the  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen  in  1963  and 
has  been  city  editor  eight  years. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America 
guide  to  building  circulation. 


John  C.  Edgington,  former 
district  circulation  manager  of 
the  Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch — 
named  executive  secretary  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Newspaper 
Guild. 


Joseph  M.  Koren,  business 
and  industry  editor,  retired 
from  the  Canton  (0.)  Reposi¬ 
tory. 


WAYNE  POWELL  has  moved  from 
the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun  to  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  newest 
member  of  the  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers  group,  as  publisher.  He  is 
a^  native  of  Rutledge,  Ala.  and 
graduated  with  a  journalism  major 
from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1959. 

Walter  W.  Wurfel,  editor 

of  a  national  newsletter,  has  Steve  JORDAN  takes  oyer  yout 
been  named  managing  editor  and  activities;  Micha^  Kelly  f 
general  manager  of  the  North-  courthouse  beat;  Roger  Lewi 
em  Virginia  Sun,  Arlington,  NaT  Pooce  reporter. 

For  the  past  three  years  Wurfel  ♦  *  ♦  Dale  Bowen — named  man- 

has  edited  Straus  Editors  Re-  arge  of  general  advertising  of 

port  newsletter,  published  in  Lyle  A.  JOHNSON  —  named  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Washington.  He  has  worked  for  president  and  general  manager  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  He  suc- 

the  Alexandria  Gazette,  Pomona  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspa-  ceeds  L.  Rawlings  Keefe,  now 

Progress  Bulletin,  Puerto  Rico  per  Printing  Company,  an  or-  director  of  special  projects. 

El  Mundo  and  Washington  Eve-  ganization  that  handles  all  non- 

ning  Star.  editorial  functions  for  the  San 

^  Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  Examiner,  and  the  Sunday 

„  T  nr  Examiner  &  Chronicle. 

Randall  J.  Moody,  28,  will 

join  bureau  chief  Darwin  Olof-  *  ♦  ♦ 

son  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 

Herald  Washington  news  bu-  Steven  B.  Weiner  appoint- 
reau.  The  World-Herald^lso  an-  Associated  Press  correspon- 
nounced  changes  in  assignments  Juneau,  Alaska,  succeed- 

for  four  other  younger  staff  Robert  Mottram,  trans¬ 
members.  ferred  to  Seattle.  Larry  Marshan,  formerly  Robert  L.  Yingling  has 

Ellen  Ellick,  who  had  been  *  *  *  news  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  moved  up  to  night  production 

covering  youth  activities,  be-  Daily  (Norman,  Okla.)  is  a  new  coordinator  of  the  Virginan- 

comes  a  general  assignment  re-  Frank  Savage — named  editor  member  of  the  reporting  staff  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  at  Nor- 
porter  and  will  write  features;  of  Circulators  Idea  Service,  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  folk.  Neal  V.  Clark,  Jr.,  chief 


WILLIAM  H.  FITZPATRICK,  editor 
of  the  Ledger-Star,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  His  responsibilities  will 
relate  exclusively  to  the  six  daily 
newspapers  published  by  Land¬ 
mark.  Newspapers  in  the  Landmark 
group  are  The  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Ledger-Star;  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  The 
Greensboro  Record;  and  The 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News. 


Alan  Mitchell,  director  of 
publicity  for  Tennessee  Wes¬ 
leyan  (College,  returned  to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  staff,  now  in  charge  of 
layout  and  production. 


Democrat;  Wally  Goodman  has 
been  named  to  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

CONSULTANTS  BROKERS  APPRAISERS 


WHILE  IN  CHICAGO  AT 
THE  INLAND  MEETINGS 

Reach  us  at 
Lake  Shore  Drive  Hotel 
superior  7-8500 

250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212-687-3727 


Hosokawa  to  direct 
J.  C.  Penney  program 

Robert  Hosokawa,  associate 
professor  of  journalisin  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia,  has  been  named  the  new 
executive  director  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney-University  of  Missouri 
Journalism  Awards  Program. 

Hosokawa  succeeds  the  late 
Paul  L.  Myhre,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  program  since  its 
origination  eleven  years  ago. 
Hosokawa  was  formerly  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

One  of  the  most  prestigious 
competitions  for  specialized 
coverage,  the  Penney-Missouri 
Awards  are  given  to  women’s 
department  reporters,  editors 
and  photographers  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  women’s 
interest  news.  The  awards  are 
designed  to  promote  better 
newspaper  coverage  of  items  re¬ 
lated  to  women’s  news. 


Columnist  at  1 1 
is  now  a  reporter 

William  E.  Smith,  who  started 
his  newspaper  career  at  the  age 
of  11  as  a  columnist  for  the 
Cochran  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  now 
a  reporter  for  the  Houma  (La.) 
Courier.  A  sixth  generation 
newspaperman,  he  is  the  son  of 
the  late  William  R.  Smith  III, 
whose  career  spanned  62  years 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  jour¬ 
nalism. 

His  mother,  Martha  Wilder, 
is  chief  of  the  Brunswick,  Ga., 
bureau  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times  Union. 


Thomas  Kahler  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Centralia 
(III.)  Sentinel.  He  was  ME  of  the 
South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune  for 
three  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
worked  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  and 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


photographer  will  succeed  Ying- 
ling  as  manager  of  the  photog¬ 
raphy  department.  Yingling  has 
been  at  the  Norfolk  papers  since 
19.57.  Clark  joined  as  a  copv  boy 
in  1946. 


WALTER  D.  Amann,  Jr.-  raccountanrto  auditor  to  c^ni  ,  The  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
named  managing  editor  of  the  troller,  taking  the  latter  position  announced  plans  to  build  a 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal;  in  |970.  new  plant  and  home  for  the 

James  W.  Bennett  III  ap-  Taco^na  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

pointed  assistant  city  editor.  ^  Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  publisher, 

named  editor  and  publisher  of  4.  i.  -u- 

*  *  *  ^  said  the  new  one-storv  building 

the  Aatchez  (Miss.)  Democrat.  with  basement,  comprising  some 

Peter  Eiden  has  been  named  ♦  *  *  111,000  souare  feet,  will  house 

editor  of  the  Valleii  Independent  the  entire  newspaper  operation, 

(Ridgecrest,  Cal.)  and  Bob  Loyal  Phillips,  co-publisher  including  off.set  presses,  on  the 

Clark  joins  the  staff  as  chief  of  the  Daihj  Advance  (Elizabeth  main  level.  Newsprint  reels  and 

photographer.  City,  N.C.) — named  assistant  to  storage  will  occupv'  the  base- 

if  ie  the  publisher  of  Dear  Publica¬ 

tion  &  Radio,  Inc. 

Bob  Wilson — named  citv  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  • 

Boomerang,  replacing  Phil 

Riske  who  resigned.  Atlantic  City  Press 

*  *  *  changes  its  name 

Tommy  Wilson,  former  re-  After  beinc  poblishcd  as  the 
porter-photographer  for  the  A  Uoiitic  Otp  Press  since  it  was 
Selma  (Ala.)  Journal  joined  established  on  March  4,  1895, 
the  Brimingham  Post-Herald  as  the  daily  became  only  the  Press 
business  editor,  with  publication  of  the  Friday, 

^  ^  ^  Sept.  24th  editions.  Press  is 

published  by  the  Press  Publish- 
Carl  Briggs — from  managing  ing  Company,  which  also 
editor  of  the  South  Lake  Tahoe  prints  the  Sunday  Press. 

(Cal.)  Tribune  to  regional  edi-  Move  to  spread  out  of  At- 
tor  of  the  Tri-City  Herald,  lantic  City  started  with  the 
Pasco,  Wash.  purchase  of  the  Press  Publish- 

^  ^  ing  Company  by  Rolland  Ad¬ 

ams,  a  Bethlehem,  Pa,,  pub- 
D.  G.  Schumacher,  editor  of  lisher.  The  newspaper  grew 
the  Urbaim  (Ill.)  Courier —  from  an  18,000  circulation  in 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  the  early  50’s  to  slightly  over 
Associated  Press  Association.  72,000. 

^  ^  ^  The  switch  was  made  without 

editorial  announcement  or  com- 
Warren  Koon  has  been  ment. 
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Recently  appointed  operations 
manager  of  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News  was  Donald  V.  Miller, 
who  joined  the  Harte-Hanks'  news¬ 
paper  from  Ruralist  Press  Inc.  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
general  manager  of  Denver  Catho¬ 
lic  Register. 


Cypress  acquires 
CATV  in  Columbus 

Cypress  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  it  will  build 
one  of  the  largest  cable  televi¬ 
sion  systems  in  the  United 
States  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  company  has  agreed  to 
acquire  80  percent  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cablevision  Corporation 
which  has  already  commenced 
construction  of  the  Columbus 
system.  Terms  of  the  proposed 
contract  which  is  expected  to  be 
signed  in  two  weeks  were  not 
disclosed. 

Canterbury  holds  franchises 
for  the  City  of  Columbus  and 
surrounding  areas  which  en¬ 
compass  200,000  homes. 


^  AND  COMPANy 


NEWSPAPER 
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19191  782-3I3I 
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BOX  17306 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Boston  Record-American 
linked  to  Peking  by  phone 


On  September  22,  the  Boston  Record- 
American  city  room  was  linked  in  an  his¬ 
toric  telephone  inteiwiew  with  Mi’s.  Paul 
Dudley  White,  wife  of  the  famed  heart 
specialist,  in  her  Peking,  China,  hotel 
room. 

The  call,  spanning  half-a-world  and  al¬ 
most  a  two-day  time  differential,  was  one 
of  less  than  20  accepted  in  Peking  since 
telephone  communications  with  the  United 
States  were  re-established  September  3. 
The  conversation  was  the  first  ever  car¬ 
ried  on  between  an  American  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  and  another 
American  in  the  United  States, 

Indeed,  few,  if  any.  Westerners  have 
had  a  similar  experience  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  Bamboo  Curtain  had  been  lift¬ 
ed  so  high  a  telephone  call  between  civili¬ 
ans  could  be  placed  as  readily  as  one  could 
be  anywhere  in  the  free  world. 

The  impetus  for  the  call  had  come  as  A1 
Salie,  assistant  city  editor,  had  gone  over 
wire  stories  speculating  whether  Dr. 
White’s  China  visit  had  anything  to  do 
with  rumored  ill  health  of  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-Tung. 

Salie  telephoned  an  aide  of  Dr.  White’s, 
at  his  Boston  office.  Dr.  Florence  Avita- 
bile,  who  said  the  only  addi'ess  she  had 
for  him  was  care  of  the  Chinese  Medical 
Society. 

Executive  Editor  Sam  Bornstein  told 
Salie:  “Call  Dr.  White  in  Peking.” 

Reporter  listens 

Reporter  Mike  Bennett  put  on  a  head¬ 
set,  thinking,  “Well,  at  least  this  will  kill 
the  next  half  hour  until  lunch.”  And  for 
the  next  10  minutes  he  just  listened  as 
operators  queried  one  another  about 
routes  and  finally  settled  on  an  overseas 
operator  in  Oakland. 

Then  came  the  first  surprise.  The  oper¬ 
ator  said  she  would  actually  try  to  place 
the  call,  adding  however,  “"rhey  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  that  many.”  However,  the  call  w’ould 
have  to  go  through  “w'hen  the  circuits  are 
open,”  she  explained. 

Bennett  wrote  a  memo  for  the  night 
city  editor  and  went  to  lunch.  Returning, 


he  was  reading  in  the  lull  after  the  first 
edition  when  his  desk  phone  rang.  An 
incredulous  switchboard  operator  was  say¬ 
ing,  “Your  Peking  call  is  w^aiting.” 

Bennett  said  sevei’al  “hellos,”  and  then 
out  of  a  slightly  crackling  void  came  a 
voice  saying,  “This  is  Mrs.  White.”  The 
radio-telephone  circuit  made  it  necessary 
to  repeat  questions  and  answers  several 
times.  At  first,  Mrs.  White  seemed  terse 
and  uncommunicative,  answering  with 
only  simple  “yeses”  and  “noes”  and  Ben¬ 
nett  for  the  moment  was  totally  unaware 
she  had  probably  been  aroused  from  sleep. 

Answers  come 

But  the  answers  did  come  through  the 
air  from  12,000  miles  away;  that  Dr. 
White  and  his  colleagues  had  not  seen  any 
government  officials,  had  not  treated  any; 
that  the  couple  had  arrived  in  Peking 
from  Canton  the  previous  Saturday  and 
expected  to  leave  for  Rome  the  next  Sat¬ 
urday;  that  they  had  no  messages  for 
anyone  excejit  they  were  having  a  good 
time  and  were  looking  forward  to  home¬ 
coming. 

The  phone  call  over,  Bennett  contacted 
long  lines  officials  of  the  Amei’ican  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  who  told  him  he 
had  gone  through  on  an  Oakland- 
Shanghai-Peking  circuit  which  had  be¬ 
come  operational  only  the  previous  Mon¬ 
day  evening. 

“We’ve  only  had  15  calls  on  the  Tokyo 
circuit  since  it  opened  September  3,”  an 
AT&T  spokesman  said,  “and  we  have 
no  count  on  the  Shanghai  circuit.  I’m  sure 
it’s  only  a  few.” 

The  call  had  taken  10  minutes  and  cost 
$40  with  $4  tax  additional. 

• 

Managers  purchase 
paper  they  work  for 

The  Salmon  (Idaho)  Recorder-Herald 
was  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Burke, 
owners  and  publishers  since  1946,  who 


bought  the  weekly  newspaper  from  Ralph 
Knepper. 

Purchasers  were  Jerry  Rosin,  who  has 
been  advertising  and  general  manager 
since  1965,  and  Verl  Armstrong,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  Burkes  started  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  in  1934  with  his 
brother,  Berwyn  Burke,  at  Nyssa,  Ore. 
They  are  retiring. 

Students  better 
readers  through 
classroom  plan 

Can  students  become  better  newspaper 
readers  by  using  newspapers  in  the  class¬ 
room  ? 

The  answer  is  an  emphatic  “yes”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  results  of  a  test  given  to 
more  than  13,000  youngsters  in  junior  and 
senioi’  high  schools. 

The  test  measures  the  ability  of  young 
]icople  to  read  newspapers  and  understand 
information  typically  reported  in  news, 
editorial  and  advertising  columns.  It  w’as 
developed  by  Educational  Testing  Service 
of  Princeton,  N.J.  under  a  grant  provided 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssnciation  Foundation. 

The  test  was  administered  la.st  spring 
to  9,000  junior  high  school  students  and 
4,000  senior  high  school  students  in  and 
around  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Peoria,  Ill.;  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  These  areas  were  select¬ 
ed  as  representative  of  middle  size  cities 
in  different  regions  served  by  good  news¬ 
papers  with  active  programs  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom. 

The  test  was  administered  to  regular 
classes,  those  who  were  not  exposed  to  a 
systematic  study  of  daily  newspapers,  and 
to  newspaper-using  classes  w’hich  were 
comparable  in  every  other  way  except  in 
their  systematic  use  of  newspapers.  These 
newspaper  classes  and  regular  classes 
were  drawn  from  the  same  schools  and 
were  often  taught  by  the  same  teachers. 

The  results  conclusively  show  that  stu¬ 
dents  exposed  to  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
the  schools  become  better  newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

Newspaper-using  classes  did  substan¬ 
tially  better  on  the  test  than  did  their 
counterparts  in  classes  that  had  no  news- 
paner-using  experience  Furthermore  the 
test  scores  show  a  consistent  superiority 
of  newspaper  classes  from  bottom  to  top 
scores  in  both  junior  and  senior  high 
school. 

The  test  was  not  designed  to  measure 
simple  reading  comprehension,  knowledge 
of  current  events,  or  ability  to  recall 
facts.  It  provides  a  measure  of  the  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  understand  typical 
newspaper  material,  a  sense  of  what 
makes  an  item  newsworthy,  and  the  skills 
involved  in  reading  news,  editorials, 
features,  sports  and  advertising. 

Impetus  for  the  testing  program  came 
from  the  growing  nationwide  acceptance 
of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  70’s...  the  new  H-500A 
Counter-Stacker 


This  fully  portable  stacker  was  developed  to  fulfill  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
higher  performance  combined  with  both,  dependable  and  flexible  function  which 
requires  only  minimum  maintenance. 

The  model  H-500A  Counter-Stacker  will  reliably  handle  your  printed  products  whether 
they  be  gravure,  offset  or  letterpress. 

Outstanding  features  include:  Enormous  copy  range,  easy  adjustability  and  it  even 
handles  double-stream  delivery.  Smooth,  hydraulically-controlled  operation  insures 
maximum  safety  on  working  level.  Counting  and  stacking  operations  are  performed 
with  unparalleled  accuracy. 

The  H-5CX)A  Stacker  is  the  result  of  know-how  from  our  years  of  experience 
installing  more  than  750  stackers  in  printing  plants  all  over  the  globe. 


For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

FERAG  INC.,  1601  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  Phone  (215)  LO  3-0236-0237 
Headquarters 

FEHR  &  REIST  AG,  CH-8340  Hinwil/Zurich  Switzerland,  Phone  01/7810  20 
UK  Subsidiary 

FERAG  (UK)  LTD.,  South  Road  Temple  Fields,  Harlow/Essex,  Phone  027-96-20834 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

How  to  find  out  how 
well  you  are  doing 


By  Sian  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 

“The  main  measure  of  sales  should  not 
be  inches  or  lines,  but  dollars.  That  is  the 
language  of  the  advertiser;  so  it  should  be 
the  language  of  the  newspaper.” 

These  wei’e  the  words  of  L.  W. 
Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  Danville  (Ohio) 
Seu'H  and  Niles  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  at  the  recent  PNPA  Classified  Clinic 
in  Hershey. 

I’ll  ceitainly  agree.  It’s  a  sad  fact  that 
a  surprising  number  of  CAMs  have  no 
idea  of  the  amount  of  revenue  they’re 
lesponsible  for.  Not  just  small  papers  and 
not  just  classified  managers,  either.  I’ve 
talked  to  CAMs — and  ad  dii’ectors — of 
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surprisingly  large  newspapers  who  are 
advised  of  costs  and  expenses,  but  who 
don’t  know  where  they’ve  been,  where 
they  are  today  or  where  they  expect  to  be 
in  the  future  in  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment. 

Can  you  imagine  any  manager  of  a 
retail  store  not  knowing  his  production  in 
terms  of  dollars — only  being  told  what  his 
sales  are  in  units? 

How  a  manager  can  confidently  make 
forecasts,  prepare  budgets,  adjust  rates 
intelligently  wuthout  this  vital  information 
presents  an  even  greater  mystery. 

Managing  pointers 

In  his  address  at  the  Pennsylvania 
meeting,  Stauffer  offered  these  thoughts 
on  the  advertising  sales  manager’s  evalu¬ 
ation  of  his  own  performance — 

“Focus  in  with  me  on  advertising — and 
on  the  Publisher-Advertising  Department 
relationship  and  his  expectations  of  your 
department  ... 

“I  am  sure  you  have  all  heard  that  old 
saw,  ‘How’s  your  wife?’  And  the  answer, 
‘Compared  to  what?’  The  ‘compared  to 
what’  becomes  a  difficult,  thought- 
provoking  question  when  you  are  trying  to 
set  goals  for,  or  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  of,  an  advertising  department. 
Except  in  a  few  instances,  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  no  other  papers  to  compare  per¬ 
formance  w’ith. 

“Even  in  the  major  markets,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  morning  and  one  afternoon 
paper  does  not  assure  a  valid  advertising 
comparison.  This  is  because  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  is  a  selling  organization, 
and  it  must  have  something  to  sell.  So,  if 
one  paper  has  an  excellent  editorial  pro¬ 
duct  and  an  aggressive  circulation  policy, 
re.sulting  in  a  large  circulation  lead,  then 
certainly  you  cannot  fairly  compare  this 
advertising  effort  with  that  of  a  poor  sec¬ 
ond. 

“Even  in  a  one-newspaper  community, 
valid  comparisons  of  markets  are  hard  to 
find,  since  there  are  very  few  papers  in 
the  state  published  in  comparable  areas. 
Statistics  of  retail  sales  and  population 
are  on  a  county-wide  basis,  a  boundary 
that  does  not  usually  conform  to  market¬ 
ing  or  reading  habits. 

“So,  when  the  boss  tries  to  tell  you 
what  he  expects  from  his  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  he  very  often  can’t  say,  ‘Why 
don’t  you  do  as  well  as  the  Podiink  Re¬ 
view?’,  because  the  Podunk  Review  is  not 
comparable.  He  usually  just  tells  the  ad 
department  they  are  doing  a  lousy  job. 
And  since  the  advertising  department  is 
composed  of  better  salesmen  than  the 
boss,  they  usually  end  up  convincing  him 
that  they  are  doing  a  great  job. 

Stauffer  offered  four  tools  which  can 


help  management  evaluate  advertising 
effort — 

•  How  much  advertising  should  I  get 
from  my  top  accounts?  It  Is  possible  to 
put  together  a  profile  of  the  advertising 
policy  and  potential  of  almost  every  ac¬ 
count — if  you  are  willing  to  do  the  work 
and  spend  the  time.  Almost  all  businesses 
have  policies  and  limits  within  which 
their  advertising  budgets  must  fit.  It  is 
only  by  knowing  these  policies  and  limits 
that  you  can  know  how  far  you  can 
stretch  these  limits  and  what  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  good  selling  job  is.  A  good 
advertising  department  must  know  the  in¬ 
dividual  policy  and  potential  of  every  ma¬ 
jor  account  in  its  market. 

•  The  second  simple  tool  which  can  be 
very  useful  is  a  comparison  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  to  total  retail  sales. 
The  percentage  of  these  retail  sales 
figures,  obtained  in  local  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  (including  classified),  is  a  good  rough 
estimate  of  how  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  doing. 

•  A  third  tool  which  can  be  helpful  is 
the  report  of  sales  tax  revenues  published 
by  the  State  on  a  bi-weekly  and  monthly 
basis  and  issued  very  promptly  after  the 
period  ends.  The  retail  sales  tax  figures 
are  very  useful  in  that  they  show  the 
trend  of  sales  and  how  sales  are  doing 
compared  to  last  year. 

•  The  fourth  tool  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  probably  the  most  important 
one,  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  How 
many  success  stories  do  we  have?  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  powerful  tool.  A  good  depart¬ 
ment  will  use  it  well.  It  will  produce 
results  for  the  advertiser. 

And  performance  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
any  product  or  service.  So,  a  well-run 
successful  advertising  department  will 
have  to  produce  measurable  growth  and 
profits  for  advertisers. 

• 

New  Jersey  weekly 
bought  by  Riverdale 
Publishing  Company 

Communications  Associates,  the  firm 
which  this  past  summer  bought  the  twice- 
weekly  Boonton  (N.J.)  Times- Bulletin, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Riverdale 
(N.J.)  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
Suburban  Trends,  a  weekly  in  Riverdale. 

Riverdale  announced  that  it  would  oper¬ 
ate  Communications  Associates  and  the 
Boonton  paper  as  a  wholly  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

Trends  publisher,  John  C.  Donahue,  Jr., 
said  that  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Ti- 
mes-Bulletin  and  Trends  would  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  although  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  papers  would  be  combined, 
and  that  advertisers  would  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  both  papers. 

Plans  were  announced  for  the 
“renewal”  and  expansion  of  the  Times- 
Bulletin  serving  readers  in  Boonton, 
Boonton  Township,  Montville,  Mountain 
Lakes,  and  Parsippany.  The  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
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.  now  on  your  desk 

(Designed  by  pros  —  for  clarity;  easy  to  read,  easy  to  use) 


Keep  it  there  —  next  to  your  current  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  As  you  well  know, 
the  two  work  hand-in-hand: 

Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  provides  you  —  monthly  —  v/ith  all  the  information  you  need  to  plan  and  buy 
newspaper  space  intelligently. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  (NCA)  is  an  annual  which  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  need 
to  plan,  compare  and  rank  newspaper  markets  and  newspapers  through  five  sections  which  provide: 

•  Geographic  Circulation  Analysis  —  with  degree  of  penetration  by  County,  Metro  and  TV  areas 
(ARB,  ADI  and  Nielsen's  DMA) 

•  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  —  by  individual  newspaper  and  newspaper  groups 

•  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  for  households,  consumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales 
for  all  SMSA's  based  on  the  latest  government  census  .  .  .  and  the  only  published  annual  to  give 
you  the  latest  ABC  audits. 

NCA  —  the  14th  ANNUAL  EDITION  —  for  1971-'72  is  designed  for  you,  by  you.  Each  new  edition  is  completely  re-vomped  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  world's  largest  newspaper  billing  agencies  and  many  others  —  including  planners  and 
buyers  within  many  heavy-lineage-user  advertiser  companies.  This  is  why  NCA  is  the  easiest  to  read,  easiest  to  use,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  annual  in  the  field.  It  was  designed  that  way  —  by  you. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


SNPA  workshop  looks  into 
‘new  journalism^  dimensions 


One  man’s  interpretation  is  another 
man’s  propaganda  and  when  attempts  are 
made  to  put  definitions  on  interpretation 
and  objectivity  in  news  reporting  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  lot  of  disagreement. 

And  that’s  what  happened  at  a  three- 
day  workshop  for  southern  journalists 
held  at  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  New'spaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

Dovetailed  into  the  interpretation  and 
objectivity  discussion  was  a  look  into  the 
“new  journalism,”  a  defense  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  journalist  and  the  impact  of  speciali¬ 
zation  on  reporting  the  news. 

Ur.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  retired 
Northwestern  University  i)rofessor  and 
author  of  the  widely  used  “Intei-pretive 
Reporting”  textbook,  gave  the  view  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  interpretive  and 
objective  reporting  and  that  they  have 
been  with  us  for  many,  many  years. 

MacDougall  quarreled  with  the  new 
terms — activist,  advocacy  and  saturation 
reporting — saying  they  were  confusing 
rather  than  helpful.  MacDougall,  whose 
first  book  on  reporting  was  published  in 
1932,  said  intei-pretive  reporting  started 
during  the  Depression  and  he’s  startled 
that  debate  has  resumed. 

Spirit  of  revolt 

Participants  in  the  workshop,  12  men 
and  2  women  representing  13  papers  from 
seven  states,  tended  to  go  along  with 
MacDougall  with  all  agreeing  that  the 
amount  of  interpretive  reporting  has 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  And  many 
thought  that  this  was  brought  on  by  the 
spirit  of  revolt  that  has  cropped  up  with 
both  veteran  newsmen  and  young  repor¬ 
ters  who  want  to  see  changes  made  in  our 
way  of  life. 

Pointing  out  that  “objectivity  doesn’t 
exist,”  MacDougall  claimed  that  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news  begins  when  the  editor 
assigns  specific  articles  to  be  covered  and 
then  works  its  way  down  to  the  reporter 
when  he  chooses  what  he  tells  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth  Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place — Increased  population,  In¬ 
dustrial  development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  successes  of 
over  1,500  U.S.  companies  that  are  op¬ 
erating  and  have  $1,000,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koop  in  touch  with  marketing,  advertising, 
publishing  and  graphic  arts  in  Australia  read 

Advertising  &  Newspaper  News 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  $A  16.00.  Payments  must  bt 
made  by  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency. 

Comer  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills,  Sydney,  Australia 


MacDougall  said  he  feels  that  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  is  objectivity  plus  the  “why?” 
of  the  story,  the  meaning,  or  cause  of 
what  happened. 

One  point  that  had  almost  unanimous 
ajiproval  was  that  “interinetive  and  ob¬ 
jective”  type  stories  almost  always  should 
be  labeled  as  an  aid  to  the  reader. 

The  give-and-take  session  led  into  the 
subject  of  the  “new  journalism”  style  of 
writing  the  discussion  was  led  by  Donald 
A.  Stillman,  a  young  (under  25)  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  who  is  on  a  one-year  leave  of 
absence  and  is  editing  an  “advocate”  type 
publication.  The  Miner’s  Voice. 

Stillman,  like  Dr.  MacDougall,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  pinning  down  definitions  on  new 
journalism  writing,  advocacy  and  activist 
reiiorting. 

lii-dcpth  reporting 

It  had  been  noted  earlier  by  one  of  the 
participants  that  advocacy  reporting 
might  rightfully  be  called  propaganda  re- 
l)orting.  At  this  juncture  of  the  program 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  almost  all 
newspapers,  from  the  smallest  to  the  big¬ 
gest,  do  some  form  of  in-depth  repoi- 
ting. 

To  the  working  newsmen,  however,  the 
point  the  discussion  leaders  missed  was 
relating  to  the  \ew  York  Times  rather 
than  to  the  small  papers  (8,000  to  128,000 
circulation)  represented  at  the  workshop. 
The  problem  of  space  was  evident  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  but  seemed  to  escape 
the  educators. 

All  the  talk  of  the  activist  and  advocate 
reporter  then  led  to  specialization  and  its 
impact  on  reporting  the  news.  This  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting  was  headed  by 
William  F.  Thomas  newly  named  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Create  sub-editor  jobs 

Thomas  pointed  out  that  on  the  L.  A. 
Times  there  are  23  specialists  and  that 
sub-editor  jobs  have  been  created  in  order 
to  match  the  specialists.  On  the  Times  the 
specialist  reporters  have  been  given  the 
freedom  to  make  decisions  working  with 
the  sub-editors. 

Thomas  said  it  has  been  his  observation 
that  specialists  now  w-ant  to  be  generalists 
applying  their  specialist  techniques.  This 
raised  the  question  of  where  do  we  go 
from  here?  It  remained  unanswered  al¬ 
though  Thomas  from  his  vantage  point  as 
editor  of  a  one-million  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  foresees  the  day  when  the  copy  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  will  be  usurped  by  the  sub¬ 
editors. 

Summing  up  the  issues  of  the  workshop 
was  the  chairman,  Harry  W.  Elwood,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  at  WVU 
and  Lee  H.  Stinnett,  assistant  director  of 
SNPA  Foundation. 


Closing  of  paper 
mills  is  blamed 
on  fierce  rivalry 

Fierce  competition  on  the  world  news¬ 
print  market  and  a  declining  demand  are 
forcing  Canadian  producers  to  close  down 
some  of  their  mills. 

The  latest  blow  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  came  with  the  decision  by 
Domtar  Ltd.  to  cease  all  production  of 
newsprint  (E&P,  Oct.  2)  at  its  plant  in 
Trois-Rivieres,  Que.,  early  in  1972. 

A  few'  weeks  ago  Bowaters  Newfound¬ 
land  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Bowater  Paper 
Corp.  Ltd.  of  London,  announced  it  would 
take  an  entire  newsprint  machine  out  of 
production  Nov.  1  for  at  least  two  years 
at  its  Corner  Brook,  Nfld.,  mill. 

These  proposed  major  shutdowns  will 
climax  a  difficult  period  in  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  a  period  during 
which  many  of  the  companies  were  forced 
to  undertake  short-term  stoppages. 

Inadequate  market 

Mills  across  Canada  since  early  spring 
have  closed  down  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  have  reduced  the  work  week  and  cut 
down  the  number  of  shifts  because  of  an 
inadequate  market.  The  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  said  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  the  industry  is  in 
distress,  the  major  ones  being: 

A  dicline  in  demand  not  only  in  the 
United  States — Canada’s  major  market — 
but  in  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Japan. 

Rising  freight,  labor  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  revaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
in  the  spring  of  1970. 

Excessively  high  corporation  tax  which 
leaves  the  Canadian  companies  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  while  competing  for 
world  markets. 

The  association  recognizes  that  some 
measures  taken  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment — such  as  removal  of  the  sales  tax 
from  pollution  control  equipment  and  the 
duty  on  bunker  fuel — are  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  these  have  a  minimum  impact  and 
what  is  needed,  those  in  the  industry  be¬ 
lieve,  is  a  brand  new  economic  policy  that 
“would  give  some  muscle”  to  pulp  and 
paper  producers  as  well  as  to  other  Cana¬ 
dian  industries. 

One  bright  sign 

The  only  bright  sign  on  the  horizon  is 
the  increase  in  Canadian  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  to  all  markets  in  August  although 
shipments  normally  increase  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  holiday  slowdown. 

Canadian  shipments  in  August  were 
696,819  tons,  an  increase  of  26,375  tons  or 
3.9  per  cent  over  August,  1970.  Canadian 
shipments  to  United  States  consumers 
were  513,549  tons  or  72.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  9.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  Au- 
{Cmitinued  on  page  38) 
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Deaths 

Stephen  James,  78,  former 
president  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association  and 
onetimo  director  of  Firestone 

Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  public  re¬ 

lations;  September  30. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Varian,  51,  director 
of  labor  relations  for  United 
Press  International  since  1966 
and  former  assistant  general 
manager  for  newspictures  and 
general  manager  of  UPI  news- 
film;  October  2. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Von  Arx,  47,  Chicago 
Today  reporter,  who  worked  for 
several  other  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  his  career,  including  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal, 
Kenosha  (Wise.)  News,  and 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 

4c  )fc 

Amy  Porter,  65,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York 
American  and  Associated  Press, 
September  29. 

*  *  * 

Grover  C.  Hall,  56,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader;  Sep¬ 
tember  24. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  L.  Royer,  59,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Post  and  Times-Star  and 
former  advertising  executive  of 
the  Cleveland  (0.)  Press;  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

*  *  i¥ 

Howard  C.  Snyder,  75,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Iowa  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Lodi  (Cal.) 
Times;  September  21. 

*  Hi  * 

Edmunds  Travis,  81,  veteran 
Texas  newspaperman  and  the 
man  credited  with  editorially 
starting  the  impeachment  of 
Texas  governor,  James  E.  Fer¬ 
guson;  September  27. 

*  «  « 

Harley  B.  Grimsley,  62, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot;  Sept.  /27.  He  joined 
the  Citizen  Patriot  in  1948  as 
farm  editor  and  reporter  and 
was  promoted  to  chief  editorial 
writer  in  1950.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  in 
1969. 

Southam  Press  acquires 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  acquired  all  the 
shares  of  Daily  Commercial 
News  Ltd.  in  a  share  exchange. 
Control  of  Daily  Commercial 
News  had  been  held  by  U.S. 
residents  with  some  minority 
Canadian  interests.  Terms  of 
the  acquisition  were  not  di- 


New  York  State  papers  I 
cited  for  Attica  work  ! 

Four  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  were  cited  today  for 
their  contributions  to  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  coverage  of  the  At¬ 
tica  prison  insurrection,  in 
which  41  persons  died. 

Citations  went  to  the  Bata¬ 
via  News,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  Times 
Union.  They  were  among  11 
newspapers  cited  at  The  AP’s 
annual  state  meeting  for  out¬ 
standing  membership  contribu¬ 
tions  to  The  AP  news  report. 

• 

Surveying  junior 
college  journalism 

A  survey  of  journalism  offer¬ 
ings  in  America’s  junior  col¬ 
leges  is  now  being  made  by  Dr. 
Frank  Denver,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama. 

In  March  his  116-page  study 
“Junior  College  Journalism  in 
Alabama — Present  and  Future” 
was  released  with  a  cover  letter 
from  Dr.  LeRoy  Brown,  Ala¬ 
bama  state  superintendent  of 
education. 

Denver  said  he  is  using  the 
same  format  for  his  national 
study.  He  expects  it  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  next 
spring. 

No  ads  for  bingo 
in  Illinois  papers 

Illinois  newspapers  will  break 
the  law  if  they  run  bingo  ads 
despite  the  fact  Governor  Rich¬ 
ard  Ogilvie  has  signed  a  bill 
legalizing  bingo. 

This  was  the  response  of  legal 
counsel  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  when  queried  recently 
by  Copley  News  Service.  Copley 
publishes  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois. 

There  is  also  an  expressed 
prohibition  against  newspapers 
printing  lists  of  lottery  win¬ 
ners. 

By  definition,  a  lottery  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  plan  containing  the 
elements  of  prizes,  chance  and 
consideration.  Bingo  generally 
falls  within  this  definition, 
postal  legal  officials  said. 

business  paper  shares 

vulged. 

A  joint  announcement  from 
the  two  firms  said  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  News  will  continue  in 
its  present  form  and  will  be 
administered  by  Southam  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Southam 
Press  Ltd. 


This  stereo  super 
just  put  a 
Certified  Dry  Mat 


salesman 
his  shoes 


Certified  Dry  Mat  salesmen  work  closely  with 
the  mechanical  men  of  our  newspaper  customers. 
They're  full  of  practical  information  regarding 
stereotype  expansion  programs,  for  example.  Or, 
suggestions  regarding  any  problems  concerning  dry 
mat  usage  and/or  inventory.  By  walking  in  the 
stereo  super's  shoes,  our  men  serve  you  better. 

And  that's  what  it's  all  abouti 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

'  Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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Paper  mills 

{Continued  from  page  36) 
gust,  1970. 

Canadian  mills  so  far  this  year  have 
been  operating  at  about  80  per  cent  of 
capacity.  The  industry  likes  to  operate  at 
a  capacity  of  between  90  and  95  per¬ 
cent. 

Big  business 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  sales 
amount  to  $2.8  billion  annually,  and  the 
industry  provides  employment  for  about 
65,000  in  the  mills  and  offices  and  another 
65,000  in  the  woodlands. 

Quebec  is  among  the  more  heavily  hit 
provinces  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  the 
depressed  conditions  in  the  industry.  It 
accounts  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of  total 
Canadian  newsprint  production. 

Canadian  mills  were  left  with  a  profit 
of  $1,062,000  in  the  first  quai-ter  of  this 
year,  a  whopping  decrease  from  profits  of 
$25,662,000  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1970. 

The  industry  said  pollution  control 
equipment  will  cost  more  than  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  unpegging  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  has  added  between  $10  and  $11  a 
ton  to  the  cost  of  newsprint, 
not  even  cover  the  rise  in  cost  of  labor, 
freight,  materials  and  other  expenses,  the 

Meanwhile,  the  increase  of  $8  a  ton 
which  went  into  effect  last  January  1  does 
association  said. 

• 

Seattle  Times  gets 
controlling  interest 
in  Walla  Walla  paper 

Sale  of  controlling  interest  in  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  to  the 
Seattle  Times  Company  was  announced  by 
Donald  Sherwood,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Union-Bulletin,  and  J.  A.  Blethen, 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Mr.  Blethen  will  become  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Union-Bulletin;  Mr. 
Sherw-ood  will  continue  as  publisher  and 
Dale  A.  Dixon  will  continue  as  general 
manager.  No  other  management  changes 
are  contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

In  103rd  year 

The  Union-Bulletin,  now  in  its  103rd 
year,  was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the 
Union,  founded  in  1869,  and  the  Bulletin, 
established  in  1906.  It  has  morning  and 
evening  editions,  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  14,953,  and  a  Sunday  circulation 
of  15,353. 

The  Seattle  Times  was  founded  in  1896 
by  Alden  J.  Blethen  and  publishes  evening 
and  Sunday  editions.  Its  daily  circulation 
is  248,290  and  its  Sunday  circulation  is 
315,086. 
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Ad  executives  to  attend 
API  seminar  October  10 

Advertising  executives  from  14  states 
and  Canada  will  attend  a  two-week  semi¬ 
nar  beginning  October  10,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  (API)  on  the  campus 
of  Columbia  University. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  two  Seminars 
on  the  1971-72  API  schedule  dealing  with 
overall  advertising  opportunities  and 
problems.  The  second  is  scheduled  for 
June. 

The  Seminar  will  cover  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  including  retail,  national,  classified 
and  co-operative.  It  will  consider  the  role 
of  advertising  to  the  total  newspaper — its 
character  and  content.  Standards  of  ac¬ 
ceptability  for  advertisements  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  with  attention  to  consumer  inter¬ 
ests  and  self-policing  within  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  field. 

Most  of  the  executives  who  will  attend 
the  Seminar  come  from  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  less  than  75,000. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are : 

John  W.  Azman,  Jr.,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-\ews. 

William  A.  Cangi,  Middletoivn  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record  and  Sunday  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Carl  N.  Cannon,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Herald 

Francis  Feye,  iVetu  Rochelle  (N.Y.) 
Standard-Star. 

James  B.  Irvin,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register. 

Harold  E.  Jones,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Joumal. 

Herbert  W.  Levin,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

Earl  R.  McCulloch,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Saturno  L.  Marocco,  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 

Jon  D.  Marrier,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times. 

David  J.  Pape,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  Waterbary  American. 

James  F.  Plugh,  .iuburn  (N.Y.)  Citi- 
zen-Advertiser. 

Thurman  W.  Sallade,  Star-News  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

George  W.  Scott,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News  &  Daily  Dispatch. 

Richard  I.  Simonds,  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review. 

David  L.  Smith,  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

Ted  E.  Stevens,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier. 

Walter  M.  Stiles,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

Butler  R.  Taylor,  Coming  (N.Y.)  Lead¬ 
er. 

Robert  W.  Thomson,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune. 

Terry  L.  Tolson,  Beaver  (Pa.)  County 
Times. 

John  J.  Ward,  Moncton  (N.B.)  Times 
and  Moncton  Transcript. 

Reynolds  G.  Weber,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier. 

John  D.  Weinman,  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Star  and  Chatham  Courier. 

This  seminar  will  be  conducted  by  Paul 
Swensson,  API  associate  director. 


Help-wanted  index 
remains  unchanged 

The  help-wanted  advertising  index 
leveled  off  in  August,  the  Conference 
Board  reported. 

At  85  (’67-100),  the  index  remained 
unchanged  from  July’s  reading.  It  is  4 
points  below  its  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Of  the  nine  regions  measured,  want-ad 
volume  declined  in  four  (East  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific),  rose  in  four  (New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  South  Central  and 
Mountain),  and  remained  the  same  in  one 
(West  South  Central). 

The  help-wanted  index  measures  the 
volume  of  classifiel  advertising  in  52  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  across  the  country.  It  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  general 
business  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  a  i-ecession,  a  gain  in  the 
index  often  precedes  a  decline  in  the 
unemployment  rate.  Declines  in  the  index 
have  generally  been  followed  by  increases 
in  unemployment,  the  board  said. 

In  August,  the  unemployment  rate,  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  registered  6.1%  compared  with  5.8% 
in  July. 

Latest  seasonally-adjusted  results  fol- 


low: 

August 

July 

August 

1971 

1971 

1970 

Total  help-wanted 
index 

85 

85 

89 

%  of  papers  rising 

46 

52 

39 

BLS  unemployment 
rate 

6.1 

5.8 

5.1 

Stresses  need  to  regain 
trust,  faith  of  readers 

The  need  to  regain  the  trust  and  faith 
lost  because  readers  don’t  understand 
what  today’s  journalists  are  doing  w'as 
stressed  recently  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women. 

Miss  Louise  Shadduck,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  was  keynote  speaker  for  the  1971  fall 
conference  of  Oregon  Press  Women. 

The  NFPW  president  said  journalists 
have  developed  interpretative  and  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  without  letting  the  read¬ 
ers  know  what  it  is.  “They  (the  readers) 
think  someone  is  inflicting  their  judgment 
on  them.  We  are  going  to  have  to  identify 
that  form  of  journalism  if  we  want  to 
regain  the  lost  trust  and  faith.” 

“Journalism  is  a  constant  search  for 
truth.  Journalists  are  continually  analyz¬ 
ing,  judging  and  reading,  but  journalistic 
judgment  should  never  be  forced — it  must 
be  tender.  We  shouldn’t  force  an  opinion, 
but  rather  attempt  to  convince.” 

Miss  Shadduck,  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Rep.  Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho,  said 
today’s  journalists  are  aware  of  the  con¬ 
stant  challenge  to  the  rights  to  print,  to 
criticize  and  to  report.  “We  also  know 
that  the  people’s  right  to  know  is  in 
constant  challenge.” 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “liberation,” 
Miss  Shadduck  said  the  goal  of  the 
NFPW  “has  been,  is  and  will  be  the 
necessity  of  believing  that  all  humans  are 
created  equal  and  should  be  able  to 
achieve  their  highest  goals. 
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Executives  move  up 
at  Publishers-Hall 


Robert  M.  Hall  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Robert  G.  Cowles  president 
of  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  ef¬ 
fective  October  1.  Announcement 
followed  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  parent 
company  of  the  syndicate. 

Hall,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  syndicate,  will  continue 
to  be  based  in  New  York,  where 
creative,  editorial,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  officers  are  maintained. 
Cowles,  formerly  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager, 
will  be  based  in  Chicago,  where 
the  principal  editorial,  sales  and 
production  offices  are  located  in 
the  Sun-Times  Daily  News 
Building. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Dailg  News  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Publishers-Hall,  said: 
“These  changes  result  from  the 
expansion  of  the  syndicate  and 
the  need  for  continued  growth. 

“Bob  Hall  has  provided  out¬ 
standing  leadership  since  he 
joined  the  Hall  Syndicate  with 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 
in  1967.  He  has  built  Publishers- 
Hall  into  one  of  the  world’s  two 
largest  syndicates.  Bob  Cowles’ 
career,  first  with  the  Chicago 
Su7i  and  later  with  Publishers 
Syndicate,  has  been  a  significant 
contribution  to  building  this  fine 
organization  and  we  look  to  fur¬ 
ther  advancement  under  his 
leadership  also.” 

100  columns 

Publishers-Hall  currently  dis¬ 
tributes  more  than  100  columns, 
comic  strips,  cartoons  and  other 
features  to  over  2,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  abroad. 

Hall  is  a  36-year  veteran  of 
the  newspaper  syndication  field. 
A  native  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  with 
an  M.A.  degree  in  1935  and 
joined  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  New  York.  He  left 
United  Features  in  1945  to  form 
Hall  Syndicate  Inc.,  which  he 
headed  for  20  years  and  built 
into  one  of  the  leading  syndi¬ 
cates  in  the  nationl.  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  joined  forces  with  Publish¬ 
ers  Newspaper  Syndicate  of 
Chicago  in  1967,  to  form  Pub¬ 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate. 

Cowles  has  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  syndica¬ 
tion  spanning  more  than  20 
years.  A  native  of  Chicago,  he 
attended  Roosevelt  University 
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and  was  employed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  (later  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times)  fhim  1942  to  1947, 
when  he  became  a  salesman  for 
Punblishers  Syndicate.  When 
Field  Enterprises  acquired  the 
syndicate  in  1962,  Cowles  was 
named  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  combined  operation, 
which  was  then  called  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  later 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Elected  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  in  1964,  he  assumed 
added  duties  of  general  manager 
after  formation  of  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate. 


The  six-hour  shorthand 

StraamLina  contains  only  two  rulas 
and  20  symbols.  Easiast  systam  of  all. 
Not  a  spaadad-up  longhand.  No 
"short  forms."  Invantad  by  a  naws- 
man.  Lasson  corraction  and  monay- 
back  guarantaa. 

StroomUna,  Dapt.  DL,  lax  780, 
Adaloida  St.,  Toreato  1,  Oat. 
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Cartoonist  pulls 
teeth  and  laughs  , 

Like  the  cartoons  he  draws. 
Dr,  Richard  F.  Smith  leads  a  ; 
double  life.  Dentist  by  day,  ere-  | 
ator  of  “Shadow  Mischief”  at 
night. 

His  cartoon  world  is  popu¬ 
lated  with  people,  animals,  or 
anything  that  casts  a  shadow. 
The  idea  is  simply  to  show  what 
man  (or  object)  is  forced  to  do 
by  his  environment  or  his  own 
weakness  and  have  his  shadow 
illustrate  what  he  w'ould  really 
like  to  do.  Dr.  Smith  thinks 
everyone  can  identify  with 
“Shadow  Mischief.” 

The  panel  offered  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  is  seen  in 
more  than  80  papers.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  represents 
“Shadow  Mischief”  in  world 
wide  distribution.  International¬ 
ly,  it  is  being  seen  daily  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Germany  and 
Canada. 

Dr.  Smith,  a  native  Iowan, 
lives  in  Marion,  Indiana,  where 
he  practices  both  dentistry  and 
cartooning.  How  the  two  be¬ 
came  intertwined  is  a  life-long 
story.  “I  have  had  a  desire  to 
become  a  cartoonist  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,”  says  Smith. 

After  one  year  of  art  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  he  switched 
to  dentistry.  The  impetus  for 
the  switch  was  provided  by  an 
editorial  cartoonist  for  a  Des 
Moines  newspaper.  He  told 
Smith,  “You  would  probably  be 
happier  driving  a  beer  truck 
than  being  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.”  So,  he  abandoned  a  career 
w'ith  the  pen  for  one  wdth  a  drill, 
but  kept  cartooning  as  a  hobby. 

Dr.  Smith  has  regularly  con¬ 
tributed  cartoons  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  on  a  free-lance 
basis.  About  four  years  ago  he 
became  the  cartoonist  for  the 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  and 
during  this  time  conceived  the 
idea  for  “Shadow  Mischief.” 
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The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is  the 

one  display  device  that  not  only  permits  high 
speed  proofing,  editing,  correcting  and  mark¬ 
ing  up  of  text  (in  the  form  of  6-level  tape) — but 
also  corrects  impressions  that  such  a  device 
is  very  expensive.  The  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  next  com¬ 
parable  unit! 

Sensible,  moderate  pricing  is  but  one  of  its 
exclusive  features.  The  CorRecTerm  is  the 
only  graphic  arts  unit  in  its  basic  form  that 
can  simultaneously  punch  output  tape  of  pre¬ 


viously  edited  work  while  new  input  is  being 
displayed  on  the  screen  ...  it  can  serially  de¬ 
posit  characters  at  high  speed  or  “single  step” 
them  . . .  the  operator  can  add  or  change  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  copy  blocks,  even  rearrange 
paragraphs,  quickly  and  easily. 

For  more  time  and  money  saving  features, 
contact  your  local  Mergenthaler  Sales  En¬ 
gineer  or  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Tel.: 
516-694-1300. 


A  Division  o(  ELTRA  Corporation 


Knight’s  Charlotte  plant 
brightens  core-city  area 


Economy  minded  former  President  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  would  be  fnistrated  in  the 
new  downtown  plant  and  offices  of  Knight 
Newspapers’  Charlotte  (N,C.)  Observer 
and  News  because  he  couldn’t  go  around 
turning  out  lights — ^there  aren’t  any 
switches. 

The  lack  of  switches  isn’t  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  or  builder,  the 
lighting  system  is  simply  tied  into  the 
heating  and  cooling  systems  and  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  lights  throughout  the 
$20  million  plus  structure  burn  night  and 
day. 

Programming  heat  from  lights  into  the 
air  conditioning  system  is  just  one  more 
example  of  the  intricate  planning  evident 
in  the  building — planning  that  saw  the 
razing  of  the  old  plant  and  construction  of 
the  new  one  in  the  heart  of  Charlotte. 

The  old  concept  of  crowded,  grimy, 
noisy  and  stuffy  newsrooms  went  out  with 
the  old  building.  The  new  newsrooms  have 
carpeting  and  a  dual-duct  atmosphere  sys¬ 
tem,  mixing  the  heated  and  the  refriger¬ 
ated  air  and  delivering  it  through  ceiling 
openings  at  different  temperatui'es  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  dozen  or  so  thermostats  scattered 
throughout  each  newsroom. 

The  newsrooms  have  beige  desks  for  the 
staffers  and  bright  red  chairs  for  visitors. 

Editors  have  offices  complete  with  “living 
room  furniture”  so  visitors  and  others  can 
confer  in  comfort.  Glass-enclosed  wire  ser¬ 
vice  rooms  contain  the  noise  from  the 
clacking  wire  machines. 

Reporters  and  deskmen  have  individual 
mailboxes  with  combination  locks  so  no¬ 
body  will  swipe  their  incoming  press  re¬ 
leases. 

Newspapermen  who  for  years  have 
piled  old  releases,  memos,  notepads,  news¬ 
paper  clips,  rejected  photos  and  other  as¬ 
sorted  valueless  items  on  their  desks  now 
have  deep  file  drawers  in  their  desks  for 
hiding  trash. 

Cost  $20  million 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  put  more  than 
$20  million  into  the  main  building  and 
into  a  600-foot-long  subterranean  news¬ 
print  warehouse,  connected  to  the  press 
room  by  a  tunnel  beneath  an  adjoining 
street. 

James  L.  Knight,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  KNI  and  publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
newspapers,  thinks  the  building  design  is 
the  most  efficient  combination  office- 
factory  arrangement  in  journalism.  The 
building  is  a  five-level  square,  with  a 
“transportation  core”  of  elevators  and  es¬ 
calators  in  the  center  of  the  square.  The 
various  departments  are  arranged,  on 
each  level,  around  this  core  so  that  there 
are  no  long  corridors. 

Staffers  from  all  departments  cross 
paths  in  the  transportation  core,  stop  each 
other  to  discuss  special  section  plans  and 
new  press  schedules  and  the  like.  Ar- 
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chitect  John  Ward  watched  this  chance 
communication  around  the  escalators  and 
said:  “These  lobbies  are  like  conference 
rooms.” 

The  escalator  lobby  on  each  level  actu¬ 
ally  is  designed  as  a  display  room,  an  art 
gallery.  Paintings,  sculpture,  scale  mod¬ 
els,  mobiles  can  be  put  on  display  for  the 
nearly  1,000  employees  and  for  the  public. 

In  the  main  gallery,  where  all  visitors 


enter,  picture  windows  overlook  the  press¬ 
room. 

The  building  is  bigger  than  two  football 
fields  side  by  side.  In  fact,  it’s  too  big  for 
the  two  newspapers  now.  It  has  about  a 
generation  of  expansion  designed  into  it. 

Beyond  the  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  two 
separate  newsrooms  is  a  lot  of  space  sim¬ 
ply  walled-up,  waiting  for  the  bigger 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


REAL  ESTATE  HAD  TO  BE  BOUGHT  from  30  owners  fo  piece  together  enough  lots  to  hold 
Knight's  Charlotte  plant.  John  S.  Knight  and  James  L.  Knight  felt  that  this  more  expensive  ap¬ 
proach  was  necessary  to  help  rejuvenate  the  downtown  area. 


San  Diego  papers  reducing 
fax  use  after  a  long  trial 


The  original  plan  also  called  for  leasing 
three  Stewart-Warner  Datafax  180’s,  a 
new  model  of  that  firm’s  long-established 
facsimile  equipment.  However,  Model  180 
had  not  reached  production  when  the  San 
Diego  test  was  terminated. 

Outside  lines  installed 

To  by-pass  the  newspaper  switchboard, 
outside  lines  were  installed  for  automatic 
receivers  (the  Magnafax  850  with  the 
Ford  Instrument  answer — hangup  device, 
the  Telecopier  III  with  United  Medical 
Laboratory’s  TA  250). 

To  overcome  persistent  phone  problems 
(weak  or  noisy  connections),  outside  lines 
were  put  in  at  the  police  and  courthouse 
pressrooms,  and  a  leased  line  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  most  distant  bureau  (El 
Centro,  98  miles). 

The  trial  was  coordinated  by  two  assis¬ 
tant  editors,  Chafin  Wallace  of  the  Union, 
and  Howard  0.  Welty,  the  Tribune.  They 
categorized  normal  facsimile  reception — 
with  the  equipment  used — thus : 

Class  1,  somewhat  fuzzy  but  legible; 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Reducing  fax 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
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*ia  loBC  aa  tbara  la  bo  ooBfllct  of  iBtaraat,*  ha  aatd,  Hbp  ahoulda't 
■aabora  of  tha  aaaasaor'a  staff  havs  ths  aaaa  rl^ts  as  aar  oltlasn  to 


expectable  40  percent  of  the  time. 

Class  2,  legible  if  read  by  word- 
recognition  but  having  some  individual 
characters  fuzzed  out,  30  percent. 

Class  3,  decipherable,  but  DO  NOT 
SEND  TO  COMPOSING  ROOM,  20  per¬ 
cent. 

‘Mysterious  Disappearance’ 

Class  D  (for  disaster),  10  percent.  This 
included  copy  rendered  unusable  by  poor 
telephone  connections,  by  split  transmis¬ 
sion  (the  sending  and  receiving  machines 
running  out  of  synchronization),  or  by 
“mystei'ious  disappearance.” 

The  disappearance  cases  were  those  in 
which  a  sender  called  the  automatic  re¬ 
ceivers,  heal'd  the  “go-ahead”  beep,  and 
transmitted  from  one  to  six  pages  of 
copy — with  nothing  coming  out  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end,  and  nobody  there  aware  of 
what  was  happening. 

One  series  of  disappearances  was 
traced  to  a  faulty  answering  device,  an¬ 
other  to  failure  of  a  receiver’s  paper- 
drive  mechanism.  A  few  cases  were  never 
explained. 


of  ^savaraa SlB-  oassmltT  saployaBit  projsota  OBdar 
City  Beaouross  Dspart^anS^^^pi^v^  hf  olkf  oounollBSD  1b 

C  Ml  ^ 

B  affort  to  ooordlBBwr^ME^ep-aBa. 


•  "live"  horae  to  Vlo  wost  r§ce«.  1t>»  Hvp  lioriie,  more  often  then  not, 

•  is  til?  tJVOIlK,  iO  ttlfi  fif  S  fiift  oil  s  t^'.'orib 

Is  mors,  chan  passing  Interest  to  the  bettor. 


•dy  santeneed  tha  aotharf 


naaa  Blvd.,  Hatlonal 


her  ao«,  Wylay  Qlpaoai 


tha  USB  Chleago,  to 


Soparlor  Conrt  Judge  IfUllaB  P. 


Mrs.  Bebacca  Santoyo  Slatsr,  dl,  of  2 


City,  to  ala  laanths  In  : 


Kltaitlllor,  23,  a  aallor  atatlonad  aho 


FOUR  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  QUALITY  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
got  in  three  months  of  testing  facsimile.  From  the  top:  Class  I,  legible  but  some¬ 
what  fuzzy;  Class  2,  words  recognizable,  but  many  letters  fused  out;  Class  3, 
decipherable — but  don't  send  to  printers-'  Class  D  (for  Disaster)  unusable,  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver  running  out  of  synchronization. 


THE  OLDEST  NEWSFAFEH  IN  THE  WEST. 
In  a  New  Plant 


When  the  Arkansas  Gazette  started  publishing  in 
1819,  it  became  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  expanding  into  a  new 
60,500  sq.  ft.  printing  plant. 

We,  as  specialists  in  the  engineering  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  facilities,  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  engineers  on  this  project. 


AlAIN 

CHAS.  T.  A\AIN,  INC. 
Snqhieers 

Southeast  Tower.  Prudential  Center.  Boston.  Mass  02199 

O 

1301  E  Morehead  Street.  Charlotte.  N  C  28204 
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Chemco,  the  originators  of  automated  roll  film  tech¬ 
nology,  introduces  the  new  Spartan  III  Roll-Film  Camera. 

Featuring  an  exclusive  "Ferris  Wheel"  film  magazine 
that  gives  you  a  choice  of  four  film  widths,  this  is  the 
most  advanced  camera  for  black-and-white  photome¬ 
chanical  reproduction  on  the  market. 

The  Spartan  III  is  a  24"x24"  camera. Teamed  up  with 
a  film  transport  and  an  automatic  processor,  it  will  de¬ 
liver  the  first  exposed,  processed  and  dried  negative  in 
about  8  minutes  with  less  than  1  minute  between  subse¬ 
quent  negatives.  Halftone  production  can  be  increased, 
with  the  actual  length  of  exposure  being  the  only  limit¬ 
ing  factor.  With  a  Spartan  III,  one  operator  can  turn 


out  more  than  twice  as  many  negatives  per  hour,  per 
shift,  per  day  as  he  can  with  a  sheet-fed  camera,  and 
with  greater  consistency  of  results.  The  combination  of 
accuracy  and  productivity  delivered  by  the  Spartan  III 
camera  offers  commercial  lithographers,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  newspapers  and  photoplatemakers  the  opportunity 
of  return  on  investment  in  one  year's  operation. 

Send  for  the  Spartan  III  brochure  for  an  in-depth 
description  of  the  camera  that  is  the  basis 
of  Chemco's  automated  "One-Man  Cam¬ 
era  Department!'  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc 
Glen  Cove,N.Y.  11542. 


Leader  m  Automated  Negative  Making 


Big  savings  in 
engraver^  plates! 


- 
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I  i 

i  j  Presensitized  and  regular  Micro-Metal  are  thicker  base  in  the  composing  room  is  quickly 

|;  now  available  in  .040  gauge.  The  thinner  material  paid  for  by  the  cost  savings  using  Micro-Metal  40. 

means  a  substantial  cost  reduction  for  you.  This  money  saving  breakthrough  is  a  result 

'  A  17x23  sheet  of  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  40  of  the  advanced  casting,  rolling  and  fabricating 

lists  550  less  than  the  16  gauge.  The  23  x  32  is  techniques  developed  at  our  new,  modern 

I  $1 .10  less.  Regular  Micro-Metal  40,  in  the  same  plant  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  It  is  the  first 

(sizes,  saves  you  600  and  $1 .1 0.  List  prices  on  all  innovation  in  a  series  planned  to  help  you 
other  sizes  are  proportionately  lower.  Volume  get  greater  production  at  lower  costs. 

'  discounts  still  apply  to  cut  your  costs  even  more.  There  is  more  to  come. 

V  Micro-Metal  40  reduces  processing  costs, 

I  too.  It  only  requires  an  etching  depth  of  .030  METDVL  &  CHEMICAL 

j '  —this  means  less  time  in  the  bath,  more  plates  division  OF  ball  corporation 

I  per  bath  and  lower  chemical  costs.  The  use  of  GREENEVILLE,  TENN  37743 


Smallacombe  new 
Tal-Star  president 

Robert  J.  Smallacombe,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Milgo/IDAB 
Corp.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tal-Star  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Hightstown,  N..J. 

Smallacombe,  38,  had  been 
president  of  Milgo/IDAB,  a 
sales  and  service  organization 
since  December,  1968,  and  was 
also  president  of  I  DAB  of 
America,  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  for  control  and  material 
handling  equipment  for  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 

Tal  Star,  created  in  1969  by 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
and  Talcott  National  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  a  computer  system 
dedicated  to  the  automation  re¬ 
quirements  of  newspapers  and 
related  communications  indus¬ 
tries. 

Before  joining  Milgo/IDAB, 
Smallacombe  was  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  Dailg 
News.  He  was  responsible  for 
introducing  computerized  type¬ 
setting  to  the  News  in  1964  and 
for  bookkeeping,  payroll  and  cir¬ 
culation  records,  and  mailroom 
creating  a  data  processing  de¬ 
partment  to  utilize  computers 
and  comnosing  room  operations. 


THE  NEW  SPARTAN  III  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA,  introduced  to  the  industry  last 
month  at  the  National  Association  of  Photo  Lithographers  meeting  in  Dallas,  by 
Chemco  Photoproducts,  has  been  teamed  up  with  the  Chemomatic  61m  trans¬ 
port  and  LogERo  61m  processor  in  this  Chemomatic  "automatic  darkroom."  The 
Spartan  III  takes  up  to  24"  X  24"  61m,  has  an  automatic  vacuum  board,  color- 
corrected  610  Nikon  lens  and  other  features. 
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Wood  revenues 
reported  up  9.6% 

Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  reported  consolidated 
revenues  of  $14,905,954  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
The  figure  represents  a  9.6  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  the  prior 
fiscal  year’s  $13,604,275.  Con¬ 
solidated  net  income  dropped  to 
$508,030  from  $611,657  in  1970, 
equal  to  70  cents  per  share  on 
724,932  average  shares  out¬ 
standing  versus  $1.04  on  last 
year’s  589,075  shares. 

The  per  share  equity  in¬ 
creased  to  $13.88  from  $13.21 
last  year.  Per  share  figures  have 


been  adjusted  for  stock  divi¬ 
dends  issued  during  both  years. 
Backlog,  of  unfilled  orders  as  of 
September  3,  this  year,  was 
$13,066,214,  a  62  percent  in- 
ci-ease  over  the  $8,070,473  at 
September  4,  1970,  the  company 
reported. 

The  Company’s  issuance  of 
105,000  shares  of  common  stock 
to  the  Hoe  Trustees  together 
with  the  31,176  shares  sold  to 
AB  Nohab  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hoe  press  division  purchase 
came  into  full  effect  this  year 
when  figuring  per  share  earn¬ 
ings,  whereas  these  shares  had 
little  effect  on  last  year’s  per 
share  earnings. 


Can  be  Installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  Is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 
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The  231  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 
Stacks  14,000  pieces  an  hour, 
onds  production  bottlenecks. 


Eliminate  bottlenecks  at  the  ^ 
I  delivery  end  of  your  operation  ' 
and  effect  fantastic  savings  at 
the  same  time.  The  new  Mueller 
231  stacks  neatly  and  delivers 
compensated  bundles  up  to 
15%"  high. 

^  One  man  can  easily  keep  pace 
with  the  output.  And,  evenly- 


balanced  stacks  can  also  be 
conveyed  without  further 
handling  to  a  tying,  shrink- 
wrapping  or  packaging  line. 

The  231  connects  in-line  to  any 
newspaper  inserter,  saddle 
stitcher,  3-knife  trimmer, 
addressing  machine  or  small 
newspaper  press,  it  can  be  set  for 


an  even  count  or  for  an  odd  count 
according  to  zip  code  or  route 
by  programming  with  punched 
tape,  punched  card  or  label. 

With  the  231  you  can  run  your 
equipment  at  optimum  speed  to 
achieve  maximum  productivity 
and  economy.  Phone  or  write  for 
further  details. 


II  72  Jericho  Turnpike,  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501  /  (516)  741-1380 


COLLATING.  PERFECT  BINDING  AND  IN8ERTINQ  MACHINES  /  COUNTER  STACKERS  /  TYING  MACHINES  /  NEWSPAPER 


AND  MAGAZINE  CONVEYORS  /  TRIMMERS  /  NEWSPAPER  STUFFING  AND  MAILROOM  MACHINES 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


A  LARGE  RESPONSE  FROM  NEWSPAPERS  to  an  offer 
by  the  National  Composition  Association  (NCA)  section  of 
Printing  Industries  of  America  (PIA)  to  sell  its  newly  for¬ 
mulated  survey  of  phototypesetting  units,  clearly  indicates 
that  potential  buyers  want  all  their  phototypesetting  ducks 
in  one  row,  between  two  covers,  if  you  will  (with  photos  no 
less).  Circa  100  orders  from  newspapers  have  been  received — 
and  that’s  at  $15  bucks  a  throw.  (The  offer  was  reported 
only  in  E&P). 

«  *  * 

WE  MENTIONED  EARLIER  THAT  PIA,  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  a  commercially  oriented  group,  was  con¬ 
sidering  newspaper  membership.  Now  it’s  official.  An  “ac¬ 
tive”  associate  membership  for  newspapers  has  been  created 
in  NCA  and  PIA.  The  yearly  fee  is  $73  which  breaks  down 
to  $48  for  NCA  and  $25  for  PIA.  The  photocomp  technical 
sheets,  by  the  way,  are  free  to  this  membership.  Other 
ser\dces  in  the  offing  for  NCA  members  include  tech  data 
sheets  on  keyboards  (photocomp  and  computer  input)  proc¬ 
essors,  computers  and  so  on,  none  of  which  conflicts  directly 
with  sendees  offered  by  the  research  arms  of  newspaper 
organizations.  Both  PIA  and  NCA  are  big  on  regional,  peri¬ 
odic  seminars  which  focus  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating 
to  typesetting.  The  man  to  contact  is  Don  Goldman,  at  Na¬ 
tional  Composition  Association,  PIA,  1730  N.  Lynn  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  22209. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MORE  ON  THAT  CHANGE  OF  HEART  IN  SAN  DIEGO: 
On-line  fans  (if  there  are  any)  will  remember  that  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  had  changed  their 
collective  minds  and  are  going  offset  in  their  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  Mission  Valley  plant — despite  extensive  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  Letterflex  in  conjunction  with  direct 
printing.  Publisher  Alex  DeBakesy  told  on-line  that  he  thinks 
the  Letterflex  system  is  fine  where  the  advantages  of  photo¬ 
composition  and  disadvantages,  (mainly  reproduction)  of 
letterpress  are  acceptable.  Actually  the  two  Copley  papers 
would  have  stayed  letterpress  except  for  the  investment  be¬ 
ing  made  in  new  press  equipment.  San  Diego  simply  decided, 
DeBakesy  explained,  that  because  two  thirds  of  the  press 
equipment  for  the  new  plant  would  be  new,  the  money  would 
better  be  spent  on  offset  and  get  the  best  quality,  ergo  27 
Goss  Metro  units  are  on  order  instead  of  the  19  Goss  Mark 


V  letterpress  units  originally  planned  for.  As  for  the  fate 
of  the  Letterflex  hardware — ^well,  according  to  DeBakesy, 
that’s  going  to  other  papers,  maybe  Copley  papers. 

*  *  * 

“IT’S  LIKE  BEING  STUCK  WITH  AN  EDSEL”  someone 
with  an  RCA  computer  system  was  heard  saying  concerning 
RCA’s  quitting  of  the  computer  business.  But  it  was  good 
news  if  you  owned  stock  in  IBM,  Digital,  RCA  (the  stock 
soared  with  the  announcement  of  the  falling  away  of  the 
albatross)  or  other  computer  manufacturer.  Over  at  United 
Press  International,  where  a  whole  new  news  network  is 
under  development  around  RCA  hardware,  there  was  some 
disappointment.  James  Darr,  UPI’s  high-priest  of  technical 
development,  wasn’t  overjoyed  with  the  prospect  of  RCA’s 
departure,  but  said  it  won’t  affect  the  news  network. 
Most  of  the  system  is  already  in  place  and  delivery 
of  remaining  components  is  scheduled  for  early  next  month — 
UPI  leases  its  RCA  hardware  and  all  its  software  develop¬ 
ment  is  in-house.  RCA  has  promised  continued  servicing. 
Don  Knapp,  UPI’s  EDP  expert,  sees  “no  visible  impact, 
short-range  or  long  range”  by  the  RCA  decision.  Future  com¬ 
ponents  for  the  system  will  come  from  manufacturers,  such 
as  IBM,  making  computable  equipment. 

*  *  * 

IT  MAY  BE  JUST  A  STRAW  IN  THE  WIND,  but  in  these 
days  of  a  lagging  national  economy  any  voice  of  hope  is 
welcome.  Such  a  voice  belongs  to  a  Sta-Hi  publicist  who 
thinks  that  because  his  client  sold  no  fewer  than  18  Stacker/ 
25rs  in  July  alone  that  “maybe  the  economy  is  turning.” 
The  largest  order  came  from  the  New  York  News,  five  units 
for  its  new  production  plant,  Newspoint.  A  single  unit  is 
going  to  the  New  York  Daily  Times  (sic)  and  the  remainder 
to  papers  around  the  country.  The  stacker  reportedly  pro¬ 
vides  a  jamless  60  (variable  sized)  bundles  a  minute  count¬ 
ing  and  stacking  speed. 

*  *  * 

THE  VOICE  OF  HOPE  TOO,  came  from  George  Dively, 
Harris-Intertype  board  chairman,  who  in  H-I’s  ’71  annual 
report  talked  of  a  profitable  fiscal  ’72  despite  the  fact  the 
company  listed  a  drop  in  1971  net  sales  of  $27.5  million — 
$379.5  million  down  to  $352  million.  Printing  equipment 
orders  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  ’72  were  down  20 
percent  from  last  year,  but  the  backlog  of  orders  for  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  is  running  20  percent  ahead  of  last  year, 
the  report  showed.  It  also  showed  photos  of  all  H-I  bigwigs 
including  Joe  Boyd,  now  executive  vicepresident-electronics, 
formerly  electronics  group  veep  at  Radiation,  Inc.,  the  H-I 
division  manufacturing  the  Harris  1100  video  display  ter¬ 
minal.  You  could  always  tell  Boyd  was  going  places  at  H-I — 
his  superiors  and  the  dissident  stockholders  couldn’t  get 
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him  to  give  up  his  corporate  Lear  jet. 

e  *  e 

TAL-STAR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  is  going  out-of¬ 
house  to  provide  servicing  on  its  gadgets.  The  company  has 
signed  a  maintenance  agreement  with  Sorbus,  Inc.,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  firm  specializing  in  nationwide  servicing  of  EDP 
and  ancillary  equipment.  Quoting  from  the  Tal-Star  an¬ 
nouncement:  “The  Sorbus  agreement  provides  to  Tal-Star 
customers,  exclusive  service  on  all  Tal-Star  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  Tal-Star  TIOOO,  a  computer  based  pro¬ 
duction  system.”  That’s  it  in  a  nutshell. 
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were  held  in  1964,  and  then  it  took  well 
over  a  year  for  the  architects  to  come  up 
with  detailed  plans.  The  construction 
phase  took  years  because  Knight  decided 
to  build  on  the  site  of  the  old  building. 
That  meant  buying  property  from  more 
than  30  owners  of  downtown  land.  Since 
the  Charlotte  newspapers  had  crusaded 
for  a  rejuvenated  downtown,  Knight 
Newspapei^  committed  its  own  operations 
to  the  heart  of  downtown. 

The  project  was  more  costly  that  way, 
but  it  is  a  key  to  a  downtown  development 
master  plan  that  also  includes  a  large 
nearby  trade  mart,  a  civic  center,  a 
32-story  office  building,  motels,  hotels  and 
other  office  buildings.  In  fact,  a  new  cros¬ 
stown  expressway  will  go  right  by  the 
Knight  buidling. 


Charlotte 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


staffs  of  the  1980s  and  1990s.  The  press 
room  has  27  units  now  but  has  space  for 
27  more. 

On  the  fourth  level,  near  the  cafeteria, 
there  is  a  large  glass-walled  “depart¬ 
ment”  that’s  empty  because  there  aren’t 
enough  departments  to  occupy  this  space. 

Started  planning  in  ’64 
First  conferences  on  building  plans 


THE  AUTOCOMP  PCI-120,  i*  one  of  more  than 
30  keyboards  in  the  new  Automix  line  announced 
since  last  May.  The  PCI- 1 20,  a  programmable 
system  for  inputting  to  computers  in  mixed  dis¬ 
play  typesetting  applications,  will  be  one  of  those 
shown  by  Automix  at  the  November  meeting  and 
trade  show  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans. 


'L-ja'  1/ 

cir-iir-f  k; 


Illustrated  is  a  3 
unit  News  King 
press  with  heavy 
duty  jaw-type  fol¬ 
der.  2  units  are 
stacked,  one  unit 
and  roll  stands 
are  In  line 


IN  THE  MAIN  STREET  GALLERY  of  Knight's  new 
Charlotte  plant,  visitors  stop  at  an  information/ 
security  desk  where  a  Pinkerton  guard  monitors 
the  plant  via  closed  circuit  tv  and  alarm  systems. 
The  plate  glass  windows  to  the  rear  overlook  the 
pressroom. 


stacked  to  fit  your  requirements.  Convenient  controls  on  each 
printing  unit . . .  plus  self-adjusting  automatic  web  tension  control 
makes  press  operation  easy,  and  cuts  your  manpower  needs.  The 
News  King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting  units,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  32  broadsheet  pages.  With  3  perfecting  units  it  pro¬ 
duces  up  to  12  broadsheet  pages  ...  in  sparkling  black  and  white 
and  color  at  a  production  rate  of  15.000  newspapers  per  hour. 

Deal  yourself  a  winning  hand,  and  write  for  full  information  on  the 
complete  line  of  King  Presses  ...  all  designed  and  manufactured 
to  our  high  quality  standards. 

YOU'LL  FIND  THAT  KINGS  DO  MAKE  THE  BEST  DEALI 


Qet  your  deluxe  set  of  King  Preu  play¬ 
ing  cards  by  sending  In  the  coupon  on 
your  company  lattarhead.  Another  good 
deal  from  King  PreasI 


Dept.  EP-4 

PHONE  (417)  781-3700 
P.O.Box  21  13th  &  Maiden  Lane 
JOPLIN.  MISSOURI  64801 


@KING  PRESS  inc 


One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 


Please  send  full  information  on  the  News  King  and  route  my  free  set 


of  playing  cards  to: 


NAME 


EDITORIAL  CONFERENCES  ARE  HELD  DAILY 

behind  fhe  glass  walls  which  separate  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer's  editorial  conference  room  from 
the  newsroom.  In  the  foreground  is  Observer  man¬ 
aging  editor,  TOM  FESPERMAN. 
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Moncton  ‘press  marriage’ 
spawns  all-offset  plant 

By  John  R.  Carroll 


“Our  experience  with  oflFset  lithography 
over  the  past  six  years  of  the  ‘marriage’ 
of  letterpress  and  offset  units  through  the 
one  press  train  has  been  such  that  the 
decision  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  to  a  full 
offset/cold  type  operation  was  easily 
taken.” 

The  explanation  is  that  given  by  E.  W. 
Larracey,  Moncton  Publishing  Company 
general  manager,  as  he  outlined  the  ra¬ 
tionale  behind  the  planned  move  of  the 
liublishers  of  the  Moncton  (New  Brun¬ 
swick)  Times  and  the  Moncton  Transcript 
into  a  full  offset  printing  operation. 

Larracey  said  Moncton  Publishing  has 
ordered  seven  Goss  Urbanite  units,  due 
to  be  delivered  next  January,  and  hopes  to 
have  the  installation  completed  and  the 
new  units  on  line  by  mid-May. 

Outlining  the  background  leading  to 
this  decision,  Larracey  said  that  when  the 
firm  moved  into  its  Main  Street  plant  11 
years  ago  it  acquired  a  Goss  Unitube 
16-page  broadsheet  unit.  The  24-page  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  was  dismantled  and  reas¬ 
sembled  piece  by  piece  by  Goss  engineers 
in  the  new  facility,  and  cross-associated 
with  the  Unitube. 

In  1965  an  agreement  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  Goss  led  to  the  successful  twin¬ 
ing  of  two  Goss  Suburban  units  with  the 
Duplex  and  Unitube,  all  operated  by  the 
one  press  train.  Two  more  Suburban  units 
were  added. 

Successful  experiment 

“The  venture  proved,”  in  Larracey’s 
words,  “eminently  successful.  No  problems 
were  posed  by  the  twinning  and  although 
Goss  specialists  initially  thought  we  might 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  Suburban 
speed  and  slow  to  18,000  pph,  we  have 
been  able  to  run  at  20,000  pph  from  the 
beginning.” 

The  experience  with  offset  and  “the  in¬ 
disputable  higher  quality  of  reproduction 
and  the  concomitant  attractiveness  of  the 
product  to  both  readers  and  advertisers” 
reinforced  the  decision  to  convert  fully  to 
the  offset  process,  Larracey  said. 

After  six  years  of  experience,  press 
room  crews  are  competent  in  offset  pro¬ 
duction,  including  plate-making. 

The  initial  order  to  Goss  for  the  seven 
Urbanite  units  will  provide  a  capacity  of 
56-pages  bi’oadsheet  in  Phase  One  of  the 
conversion.  With  the  installation  of  these 
new  units — they  will  be  floor-mounted  on 
a  six-inch  reinforced  concrete  slab  in  two 
rows  of  three,  with  one  unit  stacked  and 
used  for  color  and  the  rollstands  at  one 
end  of  the  presses — the  Duplex  and  Uni¬ 
tube  presses  will  be  removed  from  service 
and  sold  together  with  all  ancillary  equip¬ 
ment. 

This  initial  installation  will  be  made 
without  any  disruption  of  the  existing 
production  facilities.  Since  the  new  units 


will  be  located  in  what  is  now  storage 
space,  alternate  arrangements  on  a  tem- 
IJorary  basis  have  been  made  for  paper 
roll  storage.  Once  the  Duplex  and  the 
Unitube  have  been  removed  and  the  pits 
filled  in,  the  available  storage  space  will 
be  almost  exactly  that  which  now’  exists 
prior  to  the  change. 

The  .stereotype  department  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  eliminated;  also  the  ink  re¬ 
servoir. 

Units  held  in  reserve 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  by 
management  with  regard  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  four  Goss  Suburban  units. 
These  will,  for  a  time,  probably  be  held  in 
reserve  use. 

At  a  later  date,  it  is  planned  to  buy 
three  more  Urbanite  units  and  the  four 
Suburban  units  w’ill  then  be  removed. 

Last  year  what  Larracey  then  termed 
“a  move  by  easy  stages  into  cold  type,” 
meeting  immediate  requirements  but  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  was  taken  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  two  Justape  Jrs.,  a  CG  4961 
photo-typesetter  and  a  CG  7200  headliner. 
Two  Fairchild  perforators  and  two  light 
tables  rounded  off  the  cold  type  depart¬ 
ment,  located  in  an  air-conditioned  area 
w’ithin  the  composing  room. 

In  August  this  year  a  Compugraphic 
CG  4961  twin  lens  photo-typesetter  was 
added,  with  a  Warren  photostatic  copier. 
Two  Hamilton  light  tables  are  on  order. 

Before  final  conversion  to  an  all-cold 
type  operation,  photo  composition  ma¬ 
chines  fully  compatible  w’ith  existing 
equipment  will  be  purchased.  Moncton  En¬ 
graving  Company  will  continue  to  produce 
offset  negatives. 

The  cost  of  make-ready  in  the  press 
room  is  slightly  higher  in  offset  than  let¬ 
terpress,  but  Larracey  believes  as  the 


move  into  cold  type  and  away  from  hot 
metal  progresses,  savings  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  will  result  and  compensate  for 
this. 

The  obvious  question  is  the  impact  upon 
the  payroll  and  the  labor  force.  Larracey 
said  it  is  company  policy  to  retrain  work¬ 
ers,  with  staff  reductions  being  effected  as 
much  as  possible  by  attrition. 

Workers  retrained 

Stereotypers  will  become  plate  finish¬ 
ers.  Two  have  attended  training  courses 
at  the  International  Typographical 
Union’s  New  Process  Training  Center  in 
Colorado  Springs,  one  learning  paste 
make-ui),  including  darkroom  and  color 
separation,  and  the  other  receiving  in¬ 
struction  in  Photon  713-10,  Justape  and 
Sw’iftape.  These  employes  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  on  their  expertise  to  others  in  a 
planned  instructional  program. 

Six  composing  room  staffers  are  taking 
typing  instruction. 

The  installation  of  the  new  units  w’ill 
require  installation  of  a  new  conveyor. 
Some  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  mailing  room,  but  definite  deci¬ 
sions  have  not  been  made. 

A  novel  wrinkle  is  to  be  added  to  the 
press  room.  Let  Larracey  tell  it: 

“The  press  room  has  been  somewhat 
drab  over  the  years,  despite  the  large 
picture  windows  overlooking  Main  Street. 
So  we  are  going  to  paint  the  walls  a  light 
yellow.  And  the  Urbanite  units  have  been 
ordered  in  a  light  blue  finish.  The  effect 
should  be  to  make  it  a  brighter  and  pleas¬ 
anter  place  to  work.” 

• 

New  INPA  officers 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  southern 
region  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  are:  President, 
Ronald  L.  Clarke,  creative  services  man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Oklahoman-Oklahoma  City 
Times;  First  Vicepresident,  Tom  Jung,  re¬ 
search  manager,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Second  vicepresident,  Tom  Dowswell, 
promotion  manager,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Journal,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Tom  Speed,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 


WHERE  CITY  HALL  ONCE  STOOD,  an  addition  to  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  plant 
is  rising.  The  newspaper  bought  the  property  from  the  city  at  public  auction  and  the  City  Hall  has 
been  razed.  William  Ginsberg  Associates  of  New  York  designed  the  newspaper  building  which  will 
house  a  new  96-page  press  with  capacity  for  full  color. 
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Clive  Irving  Stanley  Green 

Newsday  names  Sunday  supp  editors 


Clive  Irving,  former  deputy 
editor  of  the  London  Sundan 
Times  Magazine,  has  been 
named  editor  of  LI  Magazine, 
Newsday’s  new  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  that  will  be  published 
April  9  when  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  makes  its  debut. 

Stanley  Green,  now  Nassau 
County  day  city  editor,  has  been 


appointed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  magazine. 

Both  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  Attwood, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  to  introduce 
the  prototype  issue  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement  to  adver¬ 
tising  executives. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 


JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  arranRcd, 
fine  candidates;  appraisal  included,  i 
Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service.  Box  133,  Emixjria, 
Kans. — 66801. 


BUSI^ESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER  in  India, 
specia'izintt  in  quality  book  production 
at  competitive  rates,  solicits  inquiries 
from  U.S.  Publishers.  Printers  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  Member  G.\TF, 
etc.  Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisini?  ☆  Editorial  ☆  Distribution 
For  sinjtle  adult  imblication.  Invest¬ 
ment  required.  SINGLES  CRITIQUE, 
P.O.  Box  5062,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.— 
91413. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Ru^rs  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77006 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^^llEWSPAPERB^KERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7122. 
‘America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  lil.  60187. 

ON  NE'IV  ENGLAND’S  SEASHORE 
First  offering  by  owner  of  large,  well- 
established  week'y  in  ideal  ocean  re¬ 
sort  area  with  excellent  year-around 
economy.  Consistent  editorial  prize¬ 
winner,  newspaper  has  been  judged  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  weeklies.  Well- 
equip()ed  piant  has  new  web  offset 
press,  cold-type  composition,  and  busy 
commercial  printing  business.  Circu¬ 
lation  7,300 — 28  to  42  pages  weekly. 
Gross  volume  and  profits  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially  each  year,  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  promises  to  continue.  Only 
reply  if  you  can  handle  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  'east  $100,000  cash  which 
includes  down  payment  and  working 
capital.  Full  price  $450,000  range  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate.  Good  terms  to 
qualified  buyer.  Box  1276,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

QUALITY,  25- YEAR  WEEKLY  in  his¬ 
torical,  suburban  setting;  high  income 
readership;  Southwestern  Ohio;  gross 
in  mid-$50,000’s.  Box  1280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


87-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY,  3,500  circu¬ 
lation  with  bi-monthly  shopper  with 
10,000  coverage.  Offset — no  press.  Com¬ 
plete  job  shop,  office  supplies  and 
gifts  ...  a  real  money-maker  for  local 
owner-manager.  Will  consider  part  sale 
to  %  partner  if  qualified  or  complete 
sale.  Liberal  terms.  Area  5.  Bo.x  1264, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  weekl'es.  Gross 
$50M  and  $64M;  good  net.  $20M  down. 
Jim  Southern,  Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Ray¬ 
town,  Mo. 


AREA  3  Iong-establishe<l  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  young 
man.  All  state  weekly  in  Appal.achia 
with  unworked  potential,  not  making 
it  because  of  bad  management.  Will 
sell,  lease  or  hire  management.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLIES 
and  shopper.  Profitab'e.  $350,000  with 
29e^'  down.  State  financial  references. 
Box  1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEKLY:  1.400 
paid;  5,800  free.  Gross  $53,000;  poten¬ 
tial  $90,000;  sell  $59,000.  Real  estate 
.available.  Broker.  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 


WE.ST  VA.  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  ex¬ 
clusive:  population  2,869;  web  press. 
Price  $65,000,  term'.  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 
Krehbiel-Boiitho.  Box  133.  Emporia, 
Kans.-  66801. 


lOO-YEAH-OLD  UPSTATE'  N.Y.  week¬ 
ly  newsp.aper  and  job  shop,  unopposed. 
Beautiful  year-round  resort  community 
of  5,000  almut  100  miles  from  N,Y.C, 
Business  closed  January  ’71  due  to 
operator’s  death.  Gross  up  to  $86,000 ; 
job  gross  $17,000.  Must  sell  quickly: 
will  consider  your  offer  and  terms. 
Write  or  call:  Howard  K.  Schue,  Ex¬ 
ecutor.  24311  S.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Har¬ 
bor  City,  Calif.— 90710.  Ph :  (213) 

32,5-2469. 


MISSOURI  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  ex¬ 
clusive;  excelient  first  paper-  2.800  cir¬ 
culation.  Price<l  at  gross:  $30,000: 
$7,500  down.  Roliert  N.  Boiitho,  Kreh¬ 
biel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
66801. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOfTsALE^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
Central  cold-type  offset  publisher  of 
several  weeklies,  and  printer  for  many 
more,  plus  dailies  and  books — grossing 
$1.3  to  $1.4  million  in  1971 — for  sale 
for  cash.  Owner  retiring.  Sales  tripl^ 
last  six  years.  Principais  only.  Box 
1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  wifh  order) 

4-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

i  2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  tine 
I  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
I  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemitfanee  sAould  accompany  clat- 
sified  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wecks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characten  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your^copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSPAPERS  WA^TED  ^ 

NE\VSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  expert- 
enccd,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  tjrossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  HL'TEUS  for 
dailies  and  larpo  weeklies.  Information 
strict Iv  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala, — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

WANTED  BY  CASH-HEAVY  PEOPLE 
Is(date<l,  non-comjietitive  daily  prrossin^r 
•S^OO.nOO  up.  Replies  to  Box  1309.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  handleil  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 

.\D  MAN  Associate  Creative  Director 
T<'p  10  ad  airency  wants  to  buy  non- 
compet!t»ve-situate<l  weekly  in  sninl’ 
town.  Substantial  cash  down.  $20,000 
n(‘t.  Brokers  invited.  Box  1331,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

.\T.AN  G.  LEWLS,  Broker,  currently 
listinjr  over  100  bonnfide  buyers  look- 
inij  ft>r  vour  <lailv  or  top  weeklv.  Uidfre 
Rd..  Hardwick.  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

.$100,000  CASH  SEEKS  HOME  in 
small  daily,  semi-weekly,  or  lar^re 
we«*kly  jjrossinjr  .S3(MJ,o00.  Ibix  1313, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Missouri  or  Illinois.  Rejily  in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  not  brokers.  Box  1357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DALIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  1242'^.  Pan.anfti  City.  Fla. 

_  i 

FORMER  OWNER/PUBLISHER  Rome 
(Italy!  Daily  American  seeks  daily/ 
lar^e  weekly  anywhere  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Management  may  remain.  All  reples 
held  strictest  confalence.  Robert  H. 
Cunninjrham,  Lowellville.  Ohio  44436. 

DESIRE  NEWSPAPER  with  $50,000 
to  $150,000  ^rr(»ss  in  Washin^rton  State. 
Buyer  has  .str<;nvr  background  in  man- 
ajrement  ami  cc  mmunily  journabsm. 
and  is  Northwest  native.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEH  SI^RVICES 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
publishing  field.  We  ofTer  a  common 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi¬ 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  ftibseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan. 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLT.SHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $25.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service.  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WEEKLIES — Increase  your  Profits- 
C:rculation-Prestijrc.  GARDEN  .<TATE 
MEDIA  NEWS  &  FEATURE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  has  a  copy  package  pro  written- 
designed  to  increase  your  PUP  at  a  low, 
low  price  you  can  afford.  For  no  obli¬ 
gation  information,  write:  GSM,  P.O, 
Box  1^31.  .So.  Hackensack,  N,J.  or 
call  Mr.  E<lwards  (20U  385-2000. 

“SL'CCFIR”  The  prowinpr  irame.  weekly 
cc'Iumn  on  L^.S.  pro  and  colleire  plus 
world  nevs  by  top  writers,  SlO-per- 
wwk.  Box  137S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SliPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS: 
2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guaran¬ 
teed  lowest  p>-ice.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph  • 
(203)  8T5-070G  Frank  Love,  Journal 

Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn.  06066. 


MANUFACTURERS'  REPS 

EXPE'RIENCED  as  sales.  pro<luction 
and  general  manager:  new  and  old 
lirocesses:  part  or  full-time.  Phil 

Turner,  2031  Karen.  Burbank,  CA. — 
91.501. 

^^^^ressIk^neers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersev  City.  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

PRESS.TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-iinit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  dav  inc'uding  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  tAC  20n  647-1  ISO.  Re¬ 
corder  Puh.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


M.W.HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

PTS  EQUIPMENT 

.3 — Linofilm-Linomix  keyboards  for 
15  level  tape,  ea.  @  $  1.750. 
3—  Sets  Recorder-Reproducer  Friden 
Justowriters  with  newspaper  text. 


per  set 

Fairchild  Light  Touch 
Perforator 
Fairchild  PTS  2000 
Friden  Model  8201 
2-year-old  Morisawa 
Fairchild  PTS  2020 
Photon— 713-10 
Photon — 200B 


©  $  1,360. 
(a)  $  3.500. 
@  $  1.750. 
®  $  2,100. 
©  $11,000. 
©  $17..500. 
@  $  9,500. 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS.  like  new: 
O-pt.  Humliolt:  3  reproducers:  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1  ISO.  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.-079S0. 

LINOTYPE  METAL  IN  20*  INGOTS 
2  Hamilton  e'ectric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
nets  K-181  Klischograph — 21  fonts 
I.uillow  mats  Caslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt. 
light  Italics:  24  pt.  to  GO  pt.  light 
Roman:  14  pt.  to  72  pt.  Bold  Roman) 
Contact  Charles  C.  DiJorio.  The  News- 
Journal  Co.,  Wdmington.  Dela. — 19899. 
Ph:  (302)  654-6351. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertvpes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trainwl  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tjTte  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

LUDLOW  with  2  cabinets,  supersur- 
facer  and  33  font  mats.  Light  tables, 
Goodkin  camera,  proof  dryer,  enlarger, 
vacuum  frame,  etc.  Also  complete 
Monotype  department.  Opticomm  (314) 
241-4895. 


GAIN  14f/r  MAKEUP  AREA,  capacity 
with  jm.Stiacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Meilina,  OH  44256. 

FINAL  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
OFFSET  CONVERSION  COMPLETED 
1 — Model  #30  Linotype  #62952  Hydra- 
quadder.  Gas  pot,  6  mold  disk,  blow¬ 
er  and  saw  72-90.  4  main  magazines, 

4  aux.  magazines,  220  volts,  3  PH. 
1— Mcxlel  #14  Linotype.  115  volts,  1 
PH.,  4  molds,  3  main  magazines,  2 
.  aux.  magazines  (as  is?)  1 

I— Blue  Streak  Comet  #316,  2  maga¬ 
zines,  4  molds,  electric  pot,  220 
volts.  1  PH.  I 

1 — Model  #31  Linotype  #61305,  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  molds,  gas  pot,  ITS  key-  , 
board,  110  volts,  1  PH.  (as  is?) 

1  — Model  #8  Linotype:  2  magazines. 

gas  pot.  110  volts,  3  PH. 

1 — Model  #34  Linotype  #63972,  4  main 
magazines.  4  aux.  magazines,  gas 
pot,  6  mold  disk,  hydraquadder.  (as 
is?) 

1 — Ludlow  #8192  with  gas  pot,  220 
volts,  3  PH:  2  cabinets  of  mats  10- 
pt.  to  60-pt.  32  fonts 

1 —  20-page  Hamilton  storage  cabinet 
#1601002-C43497  110  volts.  1  PH. 

2 —  Newspaper  make-up  dumps.  3’  x  S' 

top.  Hamilton  #12044X - C62485-49 

1  — Rouse  vertical  rotary  miter  #2235, 
no  volts,  1  PH. 

1— Ben  Franklin  Trim-O-saw  #G-10247, 
no  volts,  1  PH. 

1 — Nolan  Rocket  Saw  Trimmer  #3117, 
110-230  volts,  1  PH. 

1 — Vandercook  Proof  Press,  hand-op¬ 
erated.  table  size,  S'-lt/,"  wide  x 
S'tf.''  long 

1 — Challenge  Galley  Proof  Press  #H- 
1785,  hand-operated,  table  size  15’ 
wide  X  3’  long 

1  Elro<I  Strip  Casting  Machine  #K8GG, 
110-230  volts,  1  PH..  10  molds  for 
strip  material 

1— Miller  Trim  Saw  #STL-382.  220- 
440  volts,  3  PH 

1 — Hammond  #11  Router.  8.000  RPM., 
no  volts,  table  size  l'-7"  wide  x 
l'-5"  deep 

1 — Hammond  #7  Router  12,000  RPM, 
no  volts,  table  size  13"  x  13"  (as 
is?) 

1 — Stereotype  #B-384  to  stick  down 
thin  shell  cast  to  wood:  table  size 
13’5"  wide  x  18"  long 
1 — Hammond  full-page  EasyKaster  #8 
cast  box:  gas  operated 
1  —  Remelting  furnace  2000-lbs.  Single 
4 -cavity  water-cooled  mold  for  Ingot. 
Mold  is  made  by  United  American 
Metal  Metals  Corp. 

1 — R.  Hoe  flat  cast  shaver  #605,  220 
volts.  3  PH. 

1 — Model  QQ  flat-bed  8-page  Duplex 
press 

1— 7t/g  HP..  220-440  volt,  3  PH.  motor 
1 — .\ir  Compressor,  110  volts,  1  PH. 

S — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtles  2' 
X  2'-6’5"  single 

1 — Goss  Newspaper  make-up  turtle  45" 
X  2'-6’5"  double 

'  1 — Perforator  TTS  #1250  with  gater 
acoustlnet  cabinet 

Call  or  contact: 

Walter  Hussman,  Jr. 

CAMDEN  NEWS 
Camden,  Arkansas — 71701 
(501)  836-8192 


MAIJMOOM 

CHESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  ’i 
folder,  conveyor:  pra'^tically  new;  will 
finance.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^MJTERIAL  FOR  SALE^^ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

100.000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotyiie 
metal  220  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner.  Dallas,  Texas  75220.  Ph : 
(214)  358-.')24S.  _ 

.STEREOTYPE  and  LINOTYPE  LEAD, 
maintained  by  Unitecl  American  Metal, 
19<  lb.  F.O.B.  Southwest  Press,  318 
\\'.  Market.  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714) 
232-3841  Curt  Sayre. 

MISCEU^NEOUSJOACII^ 

FOR  SALE;  2  Linofilm  keyboards: 
both  have  Linomix  units :  like  new 
condition.  1  F'isher  Linofilm  i)rocessor. 

1  Comet  Linotype  with  hi-speed  TTS 
unit,  electric  iK)t,  electric  hy<lraquad- 
der,  thermo  blower,  1  mo<lel  31,  fully 
equipped,  on  mode'  30-72-90  channel, 
fully  equiiiped.  Make  an  offer  on  any 
part  or  a’l.  Also  Sta-Hi  former,  like 
new  condition:  mats,  m:igazincs,  stor¬ 
age  racks,  turtles,  etc.  Call  any  week 
day  (312)  755-6161  :  ask  for  Henry 

Savino. 

COMET  Linotype  TTS  and  Mat  De¬ 
tector — $1,000:  JUSTape  Jr.  with  hot 
or  cold-tyiie  control  and  wire  striiiper 
. — $4,200:  3-Hammnnd  Glider  Saws — 
$300  ea.:  2-Hamiltnn  Electric  Page 
Storage  cabinets  — $.')00  ea.:  Hammond 
P'ate  Shaver — $.")0():  Vandercook  full- 
page  proof  press,  electric  -$.)00 :  .8ta- 
Hi  Master  Former,  model  ME — $.300: 
24-page  Duplex  Tulie  Press,  with  Bal¬ 
loon  Former  and  40"  roll  Stands  and 
associate<l  stereo  equipment.  Delivery 
by  Jan.  I.  1972.  Star-Herald  Ptg.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  451.  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. — 
69361.  Ph:  (.308)  632-6116. 

FINAL  CI.EARANCE 
1  Model  32  Linotype, 

;tfi40fi2.  Mohr  saw, 
i  (luadder.  4  molds,  4 
magazines,  .3  Auxiliary 
with  mats,  electric  pot. 

Good  condition . $1500. 

1  Model  Linotype. 

2J32381,  4  molds,  electric 
pot. 

1  ITammond  Glider  Saw  ....  173. 

1  Hammond  Thin  Stripper  .  .  200. 

1  H’ood  I’onv  Autoplate, 

22-»j  cut-off .  1000. 

1  Xolan.  3 -ton  remelt  pot 
with  itneumatic  pump, 
melt.avator,  pig  molds, 
complete  with  double  pig 
tbdly  and  scrap  trucks  ....  750. 

1  Sta-lli  Premier  Rotary 
Shaver  with  automatic 

oil  spray,  like  new  .  1500. 

1  Duplex  mat  roller .  300. 

1  Sean-A-Graver,  Model  F-267,  Se¬ 
rial  83-1987. 

:  1  Addre.ssoyrapli.  Model  1930,  Se¬ 
rial  #774006,  all  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  lister,  70  tray  cabinet 
with  trays. 

1  Grapliotype,  Model  6381,  Serial 
#331990. 

The  above  equipment  available  tiojc. 
Reason  for  sale:  clianyinq  to  “eold- 
type."  Make  ns  an  offer.  Contact: 
Kenneth  Rapp.  Sr..  Mechanical  Supt., 
VENANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone:  (814)  645-1221 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  vrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

I  .3-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
I  S#2S00.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
j  double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
1  38  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
i  Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
j  bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
I  two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
!  D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con- 
1  trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi- 
!  mately  August.  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
I  production  and  may  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment-  Contact  John  W.  Breen, 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
i  News-Tribune.  Duluth.  Minn.  55801. 
I  (AC  218)  722-8333. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACmiSERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PROCESS  CAMERAS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCVLATIOIS 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7,  Fremont,  Mich. — 49412. 


40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also 
stereo  equipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Exe-ellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Com|)lete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio— 43030. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE  | 

Goss  4-Unit  Headliner,  paper  rolls  on  | 
each  end  for  one-floor  operation,  2-  j 
color  cylinder,  unit  drive;  22%"  cut-  j 
off;  semi-automatic  tensions. 

Goss  6-Unit  Headliner,  2-color  ha'f 
decks,  23, cut-off,  reels,  pasters,  unit 
drive;  available. 

Hoe  21)0"  cut-off  6-unit  press,  AC 
drive,  paper  rolls  under  press.  Avail¬ 
able. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707 


SAVE  $5O,0CO 
2-UNIT  (16-PAGE)  GOSS 
URBANITE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Folder  and  ALL  accessories.  Very  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Hardly  used.  New 
cost  now  is:  $1  13,700.  W'ill  sell  for 
$93,700.  Goss  Co.  can  install. 

Stephen  Neal  (919)  765-2883 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units— 22%"  cut-off 
2/1  Folder;  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now!  See  it  run! 

(212)  431-6890 


ROLLSTAND  for  Goss  Suburban 
press;  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33803  ;  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 


8  UNIT  URBANITE 
with  2  sets  of  4-position  Roll  Stands, 
2  Folding  Machines  each  with  Vt 
folder,  2-60  H.P.  Motors,  and  1  New 
Spare  Motor.  Delivery  6  months  from 
time  of  purchase. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862.  with  color  hump,  2-1  folders, 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  150  h.p. 
motors,  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  be  arrangerl  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  until 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered. 

Apply:  A.  E.  Wright, 
VICTORIA  PRESS,  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 


ROBERTSON  CAMERA  | 

New,  never  used,  20x24  Auto¬ 
mated  Robertson  Motormotion, 
Astrolux  lltes.  Cost  new  $13,280; 
our  price  $9,000. 


THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO..  INC. 
26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8 
Oak  Park,  Michigan — 48237 
Phone  (313)  399-2525 

PllRLIC  AUCTION 


AUCTION  SALE 


Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at  11:00  A.M. 

THE  REPUBLIC  NEWSPAPER  | 

444  Fifth  St.,  Columbus,  Ind.  : 

"A  COMPr.KTK  XEWSPAPKK  ri.A.NT”  j 

Detailed  Brochures  on  Request  | 

Sale  fcv.'  I 

MIDWEST  LIQUIDATORS,  INC.  I 

1427  E.  Washington  St.,  I 

Indianapolis.  Ind. — 46201 
Ph:  (AC  317)  636-2353 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash: 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph :  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  586-2371. 


1  OR  2  NEWS  KING  printing  units 
and  roll  stands  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Herman  Giles,  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  678,  Bristol, 
Va.— 24201.  (AC  703)  669-2181. 

HAVE  2  NOW;  need  1  or  2  more  Goss 
Community  units.  Contact  Bob  Tobia. 
Publisher,  Tribune-Record,  P.O.  Box 
306.  Cadillac,  Mich.— 49601.  (AC  616) 
773-3361. 


j  W' ANTED :  Web-fed  offset  presses. 
Linotypes:  Comet  and  Mwlel  31.  or 
!  late  C-4  Intertype;  also,  electric  Lud¬ 
low  anil  TT.S  tape  perforators. 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
!  (AC  816)  221-9060 


HELP  W.4NTED  | 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

RIGHT-HAND  ADMINISTRATOR 
npecled  for  eilitor-publisher  jjettinK  i 
oIdc*r.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge,  edit 
and  manage  modern  offset  semi-weekly  j 
and  commercial  printing  plant,  handle 
personnel  when  publisher  is  away  for  ! 
long  periods.  Tell  us  everjlhing:  1 
minimum  salary  exi>eoted.  exi>erience. 
when  available.  Excellent  Zone  4  com-  ’ 
munity — good  living  anil  working  con- 
ilitions.  Apply  in  confidence.  Hox  1370,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher,  , 


CIUCULATION  SALES  COMPANY 
looking  for  young,  aggressive  peojile 
with  cin'ulation  sales  experience,  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  after  training,  in  Zone 
1.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CinCULATTON  MANAGER  in  zone  2. 
Good  salary.  Excel’ent  potential  for  a 
]>erson  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
Suburban  daily  with  "»,000  circulation. 
Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  PRESE'NTLY  EMPLOYED 
as  circulation  manager  on  a  small 
paper?  Unhappy  as  assistant  manager  i 
on  a  nif‘dium-sized  daily?  Or  success-  ; 
ful  district  manager  on  a  large  daily?  ; 
I  need  a  hard  working  assistant  on  a  ' 
33. <00  combination  daily,  a  result- 
getter.  not  a  conversation  giver.  We’re 
located  in  a  brand  now  offset  faci’ity  in 
the  industrial  heart  of  east  Tennessee. 
If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  fe 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  team,  contact  , 
Don  TI.  LaFernev,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kingsport 
Tenn. — 3TG62,  i 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  creative,  hard  working  circula¬ 
tion  mana.ror.  Area  is  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  we  could  be  a  daily  within 
three  years.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  ROADMAN 
The  Baltimore  Sun  has  an  excellent 
roadman  position  available.  $9, 000-plus  ^ 
in  salary  plus  fringe  benefits  and  car  i 
for  experienced  person.  Contact  Vance 
Askew,  Country  Circulat’on  Manager, 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  Baltimore,  Md. — 
21203  :  or  call  (301  )  539-7714,  exten¬ 
sion  226. 


JOIN  WITH  US!  Top  person  in  cir¬ 
culation,  with  right  background  and 
personality,  has  o]>portunity  of  join¬ 
ing  with  dynamic,  aggressive  news¬ 
paper.  We’re  at  the  top  of  our  field 
and  ready  to  institute  our  own  quality 
Home  Delivery  system.  Preparatory 
work  accomplished.  Full  charge  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Run  system  as  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  salary  percentage  of  pro¬ 
fits  system  generates.  This  's  a  T»er- 
manent  career  opportunity  and  definite¬ 
ly  nt  t  for  floaters.  Act  now!  Will  make 
<le<'ision  by  Oct.  22.  Send  resume  and 
particulars  to  Suflblk  Life,  Box  167, 
Riverhead  N.Y.--11901. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CAM  for  o-day  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  WiP  supervise  entire  department 
and  direct  telephone  sales.  Good  salary 
plus  profit-sharing,  insurance,  and 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Tom 
Dutcher,  Journal,  Waseca,  Minn. — 
56093. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

so.  CALIFORNIA 

Fully  qualified  circulation  manager 
neetlexl  for  6-day  evening  and  Sunday 
ABC  daily  of  23,000.  Rapid  growth  of 
area  requires  aggressive  manager  with 
sound  know'eilge  of  promotional  tech¬ 
niques.  Salary,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
company-paid  medical  and  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

Delightful  community  in  northern  San 
Diego  County.  Close  to  ocean.  Offset 
newspaper  in  modern  plant  (new  this 
year).  Many  recent  awards,  including 
National  Newspaper  Association  first 
prize  for  general  excellence. 

Send  full  information  on  ability  and 
experience  to  C.  R.  Appleby,  Times- 
Advocate,  Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif. 
—92025. 


COMPOSING 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
j  composi(or  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


I  WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset  re¬ 
gional  weekly  newspaper  publicat’ons 
shop.  Familiar  composition  through 
press.  Unusual  opportunity  in  attrac- 
{  tive  N.Y.  State  metropolitan  area.  Box 
I  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
I  Large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
9.  Presently  hot  and  cold-type :  plan¬ 
ning  conversion  to  sophisticated  com¬ 
puterized  100%  cold-type  operation  in 
the  near  future.  Looking  for  a  person 
with  well-rounded  background  in  super¬ 
vision  on  daily  paper,  with  emphasis 
on  cold-type.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  sa'ary  requirements 
to  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  6-(lay  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  4.  12-M  circulation. 
Hot  metal.  Good  community  and  plant. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  offset 
A.M.  daily.  Supervisory  aliility  and 
experience  more  critical  than  strong 
Iihctocomp  background.  Write  or  call 
Mke  Me;iil,  Central  Pub.  Co.,  205 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue  West.  Warren, 
Pa.  16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGItESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
in<livi(Iua’  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  bo  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ail- 
vancernent.  Salary  commission. 

Contact  Ed.  Hauck,  D'ickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  -58601. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  exi)erience,  good  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -j-  com¬ 
mission  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  or 
recent  J-grad  wanted  to  sell  and  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  for  our  outsUinding 
semi-weekly  and  weekly.  State  starting 
salary  expected:  send  complete  resume. 
Good  working  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in 
Zone  4.  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

•  Large  untapped  lineage  potential 
'  awa'ts  a  thf)roughIy  exper>nced  ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  can  also  motivate  peo- 
1  pie.  North  Central  atea  offering  un- 
1  ]>nlluted  environment. I  good  hunting, 

,  fishing  and  excellent  schools.  16,500 
I  daily  offers  gooil  salary  and  commis- 
I  sion,  fine  sales  aids,  jdus  ailvancemcnt 
j  opportunity.  Mail  ci.mplete  resumtb 
I  salary  requirements  to  Box  1375,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  is  a 
self-starter  to  join  one  of  Michigan’s 
fastest-growing  newspapers.  Modern,  6- 
I  column  offset  paper  serving  an  optimis¬ 
tic,  progressive  community  in  the  heart 
of  a  4-season  recreation  area.  Healthy, 
competitive  retail  market  including  3 
new  shopping  centers.  VVe  offer  good 
salary  anil  lM)nus  that  will  grow  as  you 
produce  results.  If  you  are  strong  on 
copy,  layout,  and  salesmanship,  please 
write  Tom  Huckle,  Evening  New’s, 
Cadillac  Michigan  49601,  stating  your 
I  background  anil  goals. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
i  successful,  experienceil  display  adver- 
'  tising  salesman.  E'xciting  oiiportunity 
to  sell  nationally  known  newspaper 
school  program  anil  associated  adver¬ 
tising  in  Regions  3,  4  or  6.  High  earn¬ 
ing  potential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Large  area  9  dady.  25-nian  staff. 
Salary  commission.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  strong 
in  ideas,  layout,  sales:  community  in- 
I  volvement  a  must.  We  need  talent, 
!  dedication,  hard  w’ork.  Write  fullv  in- 
I  eluding  salary  requirements.  Maily, 
I  Verde  Independent,  Cottonwood,  Ariz. 
--86326. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
I  and  layout.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
!  you  to  join  forces  with  an  award-win¬ 
ning.  33,000  daily  operating  in  a  brand 
new  offset  plant  in  Area  3,  located  in 
progressive  city  with  above-average 
recreational  activities,  schools  and 
churches.  Goo<l  salary,  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  car  allowance,  company-paid 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  paM  vacation, 
etc.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

nispu^^mvE^nsim 

EXPEKIKNCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
M<Hlium-si7.0fl  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  Southern  California  market.  Well- 
paid  position  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  modern  plant  with  out¬ 
standing  compaiy  benefits  including 
lucrative  company-funde<I  retirement 
plan  for  the  ripht  person.  Write  all 
to  Box  133?,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  Zone  8—7,000  daily 
in  chain.  Only  proven  record  con- 
sidere<l.  Ripht  for  No.  1  man  on 
weekly,  ad  manager  small  daily,  vet¬ 
eran  weary  of  bifc  city.  Salary,  bonus. 
Mail  resume  with  sa'ary  requirements 
Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITOR/REPORTEK  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
j)ortical  coverage  and  interpretive  re- 
IK)rts  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Sen<l  resume,  letter  samples  and  sa'ary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Puh’isher. 


REPORTER  for  newspaper  of  25,000 
circulation.  Big  opportunities  for  hard- 
news  writer  in  one  of  northern  Ohio’s 
hot  news  areas.  Exi>erience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

Fantastic  opportunity  for  experienced 
weekly  person  to  ^it  16,000  Bowie 
News,  in  fast-growing  Bowie,  Mary¬ 
land.  Weekly  exi)erience  absolutely  es¬ 
sential:  professional  staff;  must  do  edit¬ 
ing.  layout,  editorials;  quality  product 
in  a  quality  area.  Write  Edward  D. 
Casey,  Executive  Editor,  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  911,  Annapolis,  Md. — 
21404. 


HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
04-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun.  Waukegan.  III. — 600S5.  Wm.  .A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
—  6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 


A  T  A  ccTr-XTMirxn'  omcD'T'fD  Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
GENERA-,  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  knowlerige  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
Prize-winning  semi-wgekly.  Zone  4.  Jn  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  to  fill 
No.  2  spot  on  southern  California 
daily.  Good  pay  and  fringes.  Box  1331. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J^ITORI^ 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY  needs  news 
reporter  and  sports  editor  for  expand¬ 
ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Editor, 
Stateslioro  Herald.  St.ateslioro,  Ga. 


CITY  EDITOR 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Six-day  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
of  23,000  circulation  is  seeking  an  en¬ 
terprising,  literate  city  editor  who  has 
imagination  and  can  direct  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

Community  is  one  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest.  Two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles,  half  an  hour  from  San  Diego 
and  20  minutes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Newspai>er  is  produced  by  photocom¬ 
position  and  offset  in  a  modern  plant 
(new  this  year)  and  has  won  numerous 
state  and  national  awards,  including 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
first  prize  for  General  Excellence,  in 
the  past  three  years. 

Send  complete  information  on  ability 
and  exiierience  to  Ronald  Kenney, 
Editor.  Daily  Times-.Advocate.  P.O. 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif. — 9202.". 


GENERAL  A.SSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  daily,  15,000 
circulation,  locate<l  in  Zone  3.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Goixl  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  :  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 


Morlcrn,  air-conditioned  offset  facility. 
Furnish  (1)  resume;  f2)  acceptable 
starting  salary;  (3)  sample  of  writ¬ 
ing:  (4)  when  available.  Living  is 
nice  in  our  town  of  8,000.  Recent  Jour- 
nalsm  graduates  should  apply.  Box 
1360  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITO'R  to  work  on  rim  of 
lively  .50,000  P.M.  and  learn  wire  and 
graduate  or  young  reporter  who  seeks  i  state  desks,  etc.  Year  of  daily  desk  ex- 


a  change.  Send  full  resume  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPANDING  Arizona  offset  news- 


perience,  or  three  years  reportial  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Quality  work  de¬ 
manded.  Applicants  from  'Virginia  and 
adjacent  states  sought.  Good  pay — ex- 


Box  1048.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40,000 
circulation.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
piant.  36'4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact :  Joseph  Muldowney.  The 

News-Sun.  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Ph  : 
13121  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRE.SSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Nee, I  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
color  and  full  maintenance. 


p.-rper  group  seeks  qualified  editorial  cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Greenvil'e,  Miss. 
(Tersonnel:  young,  .iggressive,  strong  Personnel  Department,  Times-World  — 38.01. 

'  corn.  P.O.  Bo.  24.1.  Eo.„.k..  V..- 


COPY  DESK 

Experience  in  copy  editing,  head 
writing,  rewrite:  also  knowledge  of 
newspaper  field,  techniques  desir¬ 
able. 

Intense  interest  in  newspaper 
journalism  required. 

News  editor  responsibilities  for 
right  person  on  leading  news  week¬ 
ly  In  the  field. 

Send  complete  resume  to: 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunities,  all  phases,  edi¬ 
torial.  Send  resume,  desires.  Box  1354. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  New 
Jersey  seeks  ambitious  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter/photographec  for  ex¬ 
panding  editorial  operation.  If  you're 
the  right  person,  you  could  be  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  within  a  year.  .Xrea  is 
growing  so  rapidly  th.at  we  could  lie  a 
daily  soon  thereafter.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references  to  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  The 
Shorthorn  World  magazine,  breed  pub¬ 
lication  for  shorthorn  cattle.  Experi- 
encexl  agricultural  journalist  preferred 
with  some  newspaper  background.  I’o- 
sition  availab’e  immediately.  Send 
resume,  samples.  The  Shorthorn  World, 
16  S.  Locust,  Aurora,  Ill. — 60506. 


I  TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  wanted  by 
‘  fast-growing  26M  Ohio  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Able  to  handle  general 
assignments,  features  and  dig  into 
good  workups:  some  copy  eriiting  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Write  James  K.  Ccl- 
:  lins.  Editor.  The  News-Herald.  Box 
'  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  -44094. 

I  EDITOR  for  a  mojor  mulwestern  greet¬ 
ing  card  publisher.  We  want  someone 
I  with  experience  in  the  publishing 
world  (magazines,  books  or  greeting 
cards),  creative,  energetic,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  up  within  a  fast- 
moving.  dynamic  organization.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requests  to  Box 
1373.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  good  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Allied  Printing  Corp., 
280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
—07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 

PRINTERS 

CRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitions  individual  with  a 
working  knowlefltie  of  offset,  letter- 
press  an<l  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
BeKinnin>r  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


NO.  2  MAN 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKI-Y  GROUP 

This  is  a  fine  Rrowth  opportunity  for 
someone  who  is  ready  to  break  out  of 
an  assist«'int's  job  in  a  larger  or  similar 
size<l  orsranizalion  and  wants  the  chal- 
lenjro  of  major  responsibility.  We  have 
a  lonK-eslablishe<l  track  record ;  our 
coverage  and  news  space  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  medium-sized  dailies. 
Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winninjf  5,000  daily  in  ‘ 
central  Indiana..  Spot  for  person  who  i 
is  capable  of  writinpr  straight  news, 
editorials  and  features,  as  well  as  su¬ 
pervising  news  staff  and  doing  layout. 
Rei)lies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  Jack 
Armstrong.  Call-Lender,  P.O.  Box  85, 
EIwwkI,  Ind.  46036. 


I  STAFF  EXPANSION  creates  two  open¬ 
ings --(1)  copy  e<litor.  adept  at  layout: 

'  (2)  si>orts  writer.  Extensive  experi- 
I  ence  not  necessary  hut  you*!!  need 
I  plenty  of  talent  to  meet  present  staff 
standards.  Offset/photocomp  P.M.  in 
growing  community  .50  miles  south  of 
D.C.  Write:  Charles  Rowe.  Editor.  The 
Free  Lance-Star.  Fredericksburg.  Va. 
22401. 

NEWS  EDITOR  South  Florida  P.M. 
Must  l>e  meticulous  copy  e<litor,  skilled 
at  moflern  layout.  Tough,  demanding. 
h»gh  speeil  job  for  hard-nose<l  uro.  Not 
for  l>eginner.  amateur,  prima  donna  or 
PR  tyiie.  Idenl  living  con<lltions:  new 
plant.  Prefer  applicants  Zones  3 
through  8  on  smaller  or  comparable 
jiajiers.  Full  detads,  specific  salarv 
nee<Is  first  letter.  Box  1377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  SUBS  to  edit  and  rewrite. 
Good  salary.  Apply  to:  The  Tehran 
Journal,  Khayam  Avenue,  Tehran. 
Iran. 

COPY  EDITORS  wanted  on  leading 
metropolitan  daily  in  zone  1  for  sports 
and  telegraph  desks.  Interested  in 
young,  experience^l  deskmen  who  com¬ 
bine  excellent  news  judgment  and  hea<l 


WORKING  FOREMAN ;  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News- 
]>a?>eis.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
—  14534  (Rochester  suburb). 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  Bub- 
uHian  5,000  circu)ation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Assistant  News  Director 

for  Major  Top  Ten  Midwest  Market  television  network 
affiliated  station  to  run  operation.  We  have  a  most  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  dedicated  aggressive  newsman 
— minimum  five  years  experience  in  print  and/or  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Position  equivalent  to  city  editor  and 
requires  mature,  responsible  judgment  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Must  be  a  college  graduate,  prefer  journalism  major. 
References  and  samples  of  work  required.  Send  to: 

BOX  1300,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Challenging  opportunity  to  manage 
start-up  of  mo<Iern  offset-photocomposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  publishing  plant  in 
chart  are.a  2.  Will  participate  in  equip¬ 
ment  selection,  plant  layout,  produc¬ 
tion  staffing  and  planning.  Must  l)e 
experienced  in  offset  press  operations, 
including  process  color,  and  photo¬ 
composition  with  proven  abilities  to 
organize,  train,  direct  and  lead  pro¬ 
duction  staff.  Required  by  January 
1972.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC 

FOOD  EDITOR  or  women’s  news 
writer  with  at  least  3  years*  experience 
who  wants  to  make  transition  to  public 


writing  ability  with  background  and  |  relations.  Home  Economics  Degree  pre¬ 


interest  in  layout.  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ferre<l.  Would  be  located  in  Richmond, 
Va..  handling  publicity,  other  activi¬ 
ties  for  leading  product  in  its  field. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume,  samples. 
Box  1332.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TECHNICIAN 


WEST  COAST  METRO  is  looking  for 
experienced  copyreadcr-deskman  with 
degree.  Must  have  desire  and  ability  to 
advance.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
l>enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1380, 

Editor  &  Puhlicher. 

- - TECHNICIAN  -Excellent  opportunity. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  outstanding  ,  General  knowledge  of  mechanical/elec- 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  group,  tronic  photo-typesetting  machines ; 
N.Y.  State  attractive  community  and  knowledge  of  dig'tal  and  analog  sys- 
area.  Salary  and  option.  An  eppor-  terns  required ;  CRT  experience  helpful, 
tunity  for  a  top-flight  professional.  Union  or  eligible.  Eastern  seaboard 


Box  1390,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  beats,  general  assignment. 
Send  resume  to  Clyde  D.  Lowery,  Man¬ 
aging  Ecl'.tor,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
P.O.  Box  5027,  Tucson.  Ariz. — 85703. 


area.  Day  and/or  night  work  available. 
Please  send  full  resume  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to: 
TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Research  and  Development  Center 
I  10  Lake  Drive 

I  Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMimSTRATlVE 

BUILDING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Administrator  in  operatinK  and  main- 
taininpr  office  and  manufacturinti  build- 
infts.  Experience  encompasses  buildins? 
services,  including  space  planning  and 
allocation,  minor  and  major  construc¬ 
tion,  administration  of  real  estate, 
implement  effective  cost  re<luction  pro¬ 
cedures  and  relate  to  all  organizational 
levels.  Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


17  YEARS  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
41  years  old.  Fine  track  record.  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  well-edu¬ 
cated,  late  20’s.  Experienced-  in  man¬ 
agement  and  daily,  weekly  and  agency 
fields :  strong  on  sales  and  layout : 
proven  i)erformance  record.  Box  1376, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER-BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER  seeks  challenging  position.  B.S. 
Degree.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
business  office  functions  as  well  as  all 
phases  of  accounting.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  1387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  OR  CAM— 44— 21 
years’  experience,  6  as  CAM  on  230M 
daily  in  highly  competitive  market; 
also  agency  experience.  Box  1368, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  PUBLISHER.  General  Man¬ 
ager’s  position  quality-minded  daily  or 
group.  20  years’  experience,  heavy  edi¬ 
torial  with  sound  background  sales, 
production,  labor  relations.  At  40.  man¬ 
ages  major  division  one  of  world’s 
prestigious  dailies.  Formerly  held  all 
newsroom  titles  through  managing  edi¬ 
tor  medium  daily.  Box  1389,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full-timer? 
Self-starter,  experienced,  mature,  wo¬ 
man  reporter,  feature  writer:  some 
camera.  J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  3 
or  4-day  week.  Northern  Zone  9,  8,  7. 
Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DECEMBER  GRAD— B.A.  English— 
seeks  news  spot  near  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  3  summers’  experience  on  New 
Jersey’s  top  weekly.  Theater  page  spe¬ 
cial  sections  editor.  Features,  municipal 
writing,  editing,  iayo'ut.  Available  Jan. 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOTAL  NEWSROOM  EXPERIE’NCE— 
Aggressive,  efficient,  imaginative  young 
slotman  seeks  same,  or  better  with  real 
pro.  or  can  rebuild  your  newsroom. 
Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR,  50.  for  small  or  medium 
daily.  Former  managing  editor  7,500 
daily,  copy  editor  70,000  evening-Sun- 
day,  wire  service  editor.  Native  of 
Midwestern  small  town.  A.B.,  family. 
GOP.  SDX.  Box  1386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A:  creative  writer/ 
thinker — experienced,  BA  college  grad 
— double  major  (English-Sociology). 
8I4  weeks  European  back-packer,  ex¬ 
perienced  office  girl  with  genuine  per¬ 
sonality  and  a  go-getter?  Call  Miss 
Weiser  (313)  722-0231. 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER, 
female — B.A.  English — seeks  work  as 
writer  for  Ohio  trade  publication  or 
small-to-medium  newspaper.  Box  1372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CITY  DESK  PRO,  can  report,  edit, 
run  quality  news  operation.  Top  back- 
prround,  references:  age  mid-40’s:  cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Box  1391,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE 

\  ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  of  qua'ity  cover- 
I  age  in  home  fashions?  Business  and 
i  industrial  news?  Award-winning  re- 
I  porter/editor  now  free-lancing.  Will  be 
covering  fall  premiere  in  High  Point, 
N.C.,  and  seeking  stringer  assign¬ 
ments.  Will  meet  your  deadline  and 
supply  all  photo  needs — straight  from 
I  the  beehive.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


WORKER/BRIGHT/PERSONABLE.  35, 
seeks  solid  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence;  4-year  Business  Degree  completed 
in  years.  Advertising/PR  major. 

Layout  background.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  23,  experienced, 
1-Y  in  draft.  Now  full-time  gmd  stu¬ 
dent  in  Journalism.  Anxiou.3  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  1385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
News  Chief,  major  international  broad¬ 
casting  station.  New  York-based,  seeks 
return  to  daily  in  executive  position  or 
leading  to  it.  Currently  combining  city, 
cables  desk  management  with  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  correspondent  supervision. 
Skilled  writer,  experienced  daily,  wire 
service,  foreign.  Age  45;  will  relocate, 
interview.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR— 3  years 
Major  League  and  college  coverage  — 
seeks  writing  spot  with  Zone  1  or  9. 
Award-winning.  Excellent  references. 
No  job  too  big— no  sport  unfamiliar. 
Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFBEAT.  UPBEAT  WRITER  avail¬ 
able  for  position  on  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  in  N.Y.C.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  background.  Box  1324,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS— CARTOOMSTS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  37,  sports  and 
editorial  cartoonist.  charts,  maps, 
photo  retouching,  layouts.  Employed  in 
Area  2  P.M.  with  250M  circulation. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1381,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  ' 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily:  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References.  | 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


COMPVTER  PROGRAMMim 

COMPUTER  programmer-operator  for 
typesetting.  Recent  graduate  of  com¬ 
puter  programming  school  with  over 
15  yea's’  experience  as  linotype  opera¬ 
tor  and  compositor.  Robert  W.  King, 
704  Northview  Dr.,  Fostoria,  Ohio- 
44830.  (419)  435-6184. 


_ DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING — Experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  aggressive;  strong  sales,  good  lay¬ 
out:  good  producer.  Seek  aggressive  pa¬ 
per  with  growth  potential.  Box  1359, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


;  YOUNG  WRITER.  26,  seeks  oppor- 
j  tunity  on  women’s  or  new’s  sections  of 
'  daily  or  PR.  J-degree.  Prefer  zones  6 
or  8 ;  will  consider  others.  Box  1329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  editor-photographer 
wishes  to  relocate  in  west/noilhwest 
states;  16  years  daily  experience:  con¬ 
tributed  over  150  feature  articles  to 
national  and  regional  magazines : 
knowledgeable  all  outdoor  participation 
sports:  fishing,  hunting,  horses,  guns, 
camping,  boating,  trap  and  skeet.  etc. 
TV  and  radio  experience,  lectures  and 
instruct’on,  extensive  PR  work.  Full¬ 
time  only.  Complete  resume  and  work 
samples  u|)on  request.  Box  1367,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAN,  24.  seeks  spot  covering  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  on  small  to  medium-size 
daily.  Presently  working  as  general 
assignment  reporter.  Experience  on 
weekly  and  small  radio  station.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Political  Science.  No 
military  obligation.  Willing  to  work 
hard.  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  small  offset 
weekly  ready  for  bigger  things.  Can 
do  newswriting,  general  assignment, 
sports,  features  and  layout  for  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper.  Prefer  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Box  1361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
14  years’  on  state’s  two  largest  papers: 
management-oriented :  good  li.aison  be¬ 
tween  production  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  Family  man:  will  relocate. 
Top.  knowledgeable  references.  Box 
1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

JANUARY  J-GRAD  seeks  photo/writ- 
inpr  situation  with  magazine,  photo 
spot  with  middle  daily,  or  photo  edit- 
inp  position  with  either.  Service  com¬ 
plete.  Any  zone.  Box  1365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROD^TIOIS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  well- 
known  publisher  looking  for  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  progressive  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Strong  background  in  all 
phases  of  daily  newspaper  operation, 
especially  capable  in  composing  room, 
ITU  laws,  new  techniques.  Age  40. 
Proven  record  of  leadership  ability  and 
efficient  mechanical  operation.  Now 
employed.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER;  has  B.A.  I  g 
Seeking  career  position  preferably  in  |  = 
areas  1  or  2.  Resume  on  request.  Box  i  = 

1236,  Editor  &  Publisher.  g  NuniP  _ 

YOUNG  FEMALE  reporter-photogra-  ^  g 
pher — two  years  daily  metro  experi-  m  /\(1(|resS. 
ence,  BA  Journalism — seeks  oppor-  |  g 
tunity  to  grow  with  staff  of  pro¬ 
gressive  paper.  Box  1339,  Editor  & 

Publisher:  or  (AC  319)  351-2078. 


Order  Blank 


m  Cif3. 


I’VE  HAD  IT  with  ivory  tower  inertia.  1  State _ 

Male,  30,  disillusioned  Ph.D  candidate  j  g 
in  English  literature  eager  for  start  g  . 

in  news/publishing.  Teacher/writer,  g  .AlllnoriZCfi  DV 
tireless  digger,  eye  for  detail;  a  chance  g 
to  produce  more  important  than  salary. 

Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  1341,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


_Zip  Code 


3  Classification 


TALENTED  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
competent  in  sports,  education,  politics 
and  general  reporting ;  also  excels  in 
entertainment  writing  like  movies  and 
’TV.  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Pub’isher. 


AFTER  5  YEARS  IN  PR  former  pro 
sports  publicist  and  sportswriter  seeks 
return  to  daily  as  sports  editor  or 
columnist  in  areas  2  or  3.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1349.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE, 
28;  classified  and  display  experience: 
self-motivator:  seeking  career  position 
with  greater  responsibilities  Chart 
Area  4,  9.  Box  1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  READER 
At  home  in  any  newsroom 
Box  1259,  Iklitor  &  Publisher 


RECENT  GRADUATE,  24.  B.A.,  M.A. 
in  Journalism:  available  Jan.  1.  1972; 
pay  secondary  to  solid  experience ; 
small  daily,  weekly,  trade  paper,  mag¬ 
azine;  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1362, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN,  or  senior  assistant.  Male, 
age  29 — 8  years’  experience:  editorial, 
research,  microfilm,  electro-mechanical, 
marketing  systems.  Social  science  de¬ 
gree.  Looking  for  a  new  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Box  1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Subsidy  plus  tax 

Almost  eight  years  ago  it  was 
suggested  in  Sweden  that  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  newspapers, 
mostly  those  published  by  the 
trade’s  unions,  were  operating 
at  a  financial  loss  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  find  some  way  to 
provide  subsidies  to  guarantee 
their  perpetuation.  About  30  of 
the  100-odd  dailies  in  Sweden 
are  privately  owned  and  most  of 
those  were  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  subsidies. 

This  year  the  Swedish  par¬ 
liament  approved  the  scheme 
and  now  in  addition  to  subsidies, 
which  will  total  £2,640,000  per 
year,  the  newspapers  will  have 
a  tax  imposed  on  their  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  to  help  pay  for 
it  all.  Both  the  subsidy  and  the 
tax  are  graduated  in  order  to 
help  the  smaller  papers.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  measures  is  yet  to 
be  seen  but  one  prominent  news¬ 
paper  editor  (Harald  Wigforss 
of  the  Gothenburg  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Shiiiping)  has 
resigned  in  protest  to  his  news¬ 
paper’s  decision  to  iiccept  the 
subsidy. 

Writing  in  the  IPI  Report, 
Mr.  Wigforss  notes  that  the  sub¬ 
sidies  are  to  be  paid  at  rate  of 
£240  per  ton  of  newsprint  de¬ 
voted  to  editorial  matter  and 
they  will  go  to  the  papers  which 
have  the  second  largest  circula¬ 
tion  or  smaller  in  their  area. 

Pointing  out  a  “certain 
amount  of  flagrant  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Wigforss  says  no 
evening  newspapers  are  on  the 
government  payroll,  nor  are  na¬ 
tional  weeklies  of  the  magazine 
type,  but  small  provincial  week¬ 
lies  or  bi-weeklies  will  get  £16,- 
000  a  year. 

“The  maximum  amount  of 
subsidies  per  annum  will  be 
£280,000  for  a  big  city  newspa¬ 
per  and  £80,023  for  small  city 
papers.  Most  of  the  second 
largest  or  smaller  papers  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  Labour  and  pro-Ag- 
rarian.  About  70%  of  the  £2,- 
640,000  available  for  subsidies 
will  go  to  Labour  or  Center  pa¬ 
pers. 

“There  are  two  remarkable 
exceptions  within  this  political 
picture.  The  second  largest  pa¬ 
per  in  Stockholm  is  the  Con¬ 
servative  Svenska  Dagbladet. 
In  Gothenburg  the  Liberal 
Goteborgs  Handels-och  Sjofarts- 
Tidning,  whose  editor  I  happen 
to  be,  occupies  the  same  place. 
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Both  papers  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  subsidies. 
However,  both  will  also  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  new'  tax,  the  ‘take’ 
in  this  governmental  operation 
of  give  and  take. 

“There  is  discrimination  built 
into  the  tax  as  well  as  into  the 
subsidies.  The  tax  will  apply  to 
all  advertising  revenue  over 
£240,000  which  means  that  quite 
a  lot  of  small  papers  will  not  be 
affected  at  all.  Above  this  limit 
daily  newspapers  will  pay  6% 
and  weekly  newspapers  10%, 
another  example  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

The  most  serious  aspect,  Mr. 
Wigforss  says,  is  that  the  tax 
is  introduced  during  a  recession 
when  advertising  has  fallen  off 
and  the  tax  may  aggravate  that 
conditions — “a  dubious  measure 
at  the  wrong  time.” 

“Although  newspapers  are 
cheap  to  buy,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  w'hy  some  very  small 
ones  will  get  considerably  more 
pennies  per  copy  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  than  from  their  own 
readers.”  He  expects  that  later 
on  the  tax  w'ill  be  extended  to 
all  advertising  outside  the  press. 

So  far,  to  our  knowledge,  no 
one  has  proposed  government 
subsidies  to  newspapers  large  or 
small  in  the  U.S.,  although 
there  have  been  many  sugges¬ 
tions  and  attempts  to  tax  ad¬ 
vertising. 

One  wonders  about  the  type 
of  newspapers  we  would  have 
today  if  a  proposal  for  sub¬ 
sidies,  similar  to  the  Swedish 
one,  had  been  adopted  40  years 
ago  when  the  largest  contrac¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  history 
started  to  take  place  under  De¬ 
pression  conditions.  Many  of  the 
newspapers  suspended  then  were 
politically-oriented  if  not  politi¬ 
cally-subsidized  papers  which 
had  a  narrow  appeal  and  lim¬ 
ited  audience  because  of  it. 

Government  subsidies  to  pre- 
ser\'e  Party-supported  papers 
which  have  failed  to  gain  reader 
support  on  their  own  seems  only 
a  short  step  on  the  way  to  a 
government-operated  press. 

• 

Norwalk  Reflector 
publisher  passes 

Herman  Schaafsma,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Norwalk  (0.)  Re¬ 
flector,  died  September  29  at 
the  age  of  61  after  suffering  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 


Journal-News 
going  Sunday 

The  Rockland  -  Journal  -  News 
will  begin  publishing  a  Sunday 
edition  in  March,  Thomas  P. 
Dolan,  president  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  said. 

The  move  will  provide  Rock¬ 
land  readers  with  a  complete 
news  package  seven  days  a 
week. 

The  move  to  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  follows  the  recent  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  expansion  of  composing  and 
press  room  facilities  at  both  the 
Nyack  and  West  Nyack  plants. 

Dolan  also  said  that  a  Sunday 
newspaper  for  Westchester  is 
under  intensive  study. 

Work  has  begun  on  a  new  $15 
million  corporate  headquarters 
and  offset  printing  facilities  in 
Harrison.  Completion  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  1973. 

• 

Founder  of  Bureau 
of  Advertising  dies 

William  A.  Thomson,  who  was 
the  founding  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  2  at  Inverness,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
He  was  94. 

His  entire  career  was  devoted 
to  newspapers  and  newspaper 
advertising,  beginning  with  a 
reporter  s  beat  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
He  later  worked  in  several  news 
and  editorial  capacities  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  before  coming  to  New 
York  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  to  join  the  New  York 
Globe,  where  he  became  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher. 

In  1913,  he  joined  a  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  in  the 
founding  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  pioneering  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  advertising  in  all 
daily  newspapers.  He  was 
named  its  first  chief  executive, 
with  the  title  of  director,  which 
he  held  until  1948. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

9/2?  10/6 


Addressograph  Multigraph  ....  36%  36% 

Berkey  Photo  .  11%  l^'/i 

Boise  Cascade  .  34%  23% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  .  47%  48 

Cowles  Communications .  11%  13% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  32%  32% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  42’/!  43% 

Dayco  Corp .  18%  18 

Digital  Equipment  .  74%  75 

Eastman  Kodak  .  85%  85% 

Eltra  Corp .  26  26% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  36%  36% 

Foote,  Cone.  Belding  .  10%  10 

Gannett  Co .  55%  59% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  50%  52% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  41%  39 

Harris  Intertype  .  59%  58% 

Inmont  .  14%  14% 

International  Paper  .  32  33% 

Interpublic  Group  .  24yt  26% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  29  29% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  66%  67% 

North  American  Rockwell .  28%  27yi 

Republic  Corp .  4%  4% 

Richardson  Co .  12%  12% 

Ridder  Publications  .  26  27 

Singer  .  70%  68% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  42%  42 

Time  Inc .  56%  58% 

Times  Mirror  .  47  46% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  20  20 

White  Consolidated  .  24%  25% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar .  10  10% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  14  15% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  17%  18 

Media  General  .  38yj  38% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  12%  15% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  13  13% 

New  York  Times  .  21%  23% 

PKL  Co .  7%  7 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  16%  19 

Washington  Post  .  23yi  26% 

Wood  Industries  .  17%  17% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  28%  3| 

Booth  Newspapers  .  24  26 

Boston  Herald-Traveler .  21  21 

Com  Corp .  5%  5% 

Compugraphic  Corp.  .  10%  9yi 

Compuscan  .  9%  8'% 

Datascan  .  6  7% 

Dow  Jones  .  461/2  48% 

Downe  Comm .  61/2  6% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  23%  24% 

Grey  Advertising  .  15%  I5yi 

Hurletron  .  3%  3y( 

Multimedia  Inc .  34%  34% 

Ogilvy,  Mather  .  36%  36% 

Photon  .  7%  8I/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  16%  I6I/4 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  6%  5% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  I93^  19% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  15%  15^4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  233/4  223/, 

Southam  Press  .  64%  63'% 

Thomson  Newspapers .  26  253^ 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  32  33 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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"Three  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets.” 

’  Napoleon 


ITT 


SIRVINC  PtOPLt  A\D  NATIONS  tVlRYWHIKt 


Printed  in  US. A 


POLLUTiOt^ 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


Total  prize  monies  have  been  doubled 
—from  $5000  to  $10,000— in  the 
eighth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conserva¬ 
tion  Awards  sponsored  by  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  One  first 
prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  with 
the  remaining  $7500  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation  for  the  purposes  of 
these  Awards,  embraces  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it. 
This  could  include  pollution  control, 
technological  developments,  over¬ 
population  and  recycling.  It  could  also 


include  the  conservation  of  soil, 
forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  open 
space  and  scenery. 

In  submitting  material,  contestants 
are  not  required  to  enter  work  in  a 
specific  category. 

Entry  deadline  is  February  15, 
1972.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 
Nominations  of  U.S.  newspapermen 
and  women,  along  with  examples 
of  their  work  published  in  newspapers 
in  1971,  should  be  sent  to  Meeman 
Awards  at  this  address: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 
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